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(The author of the following brilliant and far seeing suggestion is a graduate of Pomona College 
where he had the advantage of as thorough training under those two horticultural experts Professors 


A. J. Cook and C. F. Baker. 


every lover of California should study, take to heart and seek to make a reality. 


He is proving himself worthy of his teachers. This article is one that 


It originally appear- 


ed, with its illustrations in the Pomona College Journal of Economic Botonay to the editor of which 


we extend our thanks for his kind permission to reprint. 


HAT could be more interesting 
and educational, to the people 
at large, than a public park de- 
voted to plants indigenous to 
our dry and semi-arid lands, and repre- 
sentative of the many forms of plant life 
that are found along our coast slopes? 
A dry ground park, planted only to 
native trees, shrubs and flowers, would 
be one of the greatest possible assets to 


Editor. ) 


Southern California, and especially to 
the community whose park board was 
sufficiently aggressive and far seeing to 
establish such a system of planting. 
Not in all California can one find a col- 
lection of the native flora of sufficient 
consequence to warrent its recognition 
as such. Europe is far in advance of us 
in the cultivation of plants that grow 
wild on the hill sides, and unnoticed by 
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This beautiful creation—a credit to its designer—well illustrates 
the attractiveness of some of the more natural methods 
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Where in all the artificial surroundings of the conventional park 
can so inviting a path be found? 


us evolve, at our very doors, their whole- 


some lives of purity and beauty. In- 
stances may be commonly cited where, 
unable to obtain reliable seeds at home, 
plant propagators have sent to Europe 


for seeds of flowers and shrubs growing 
wild on our own hills. It is true that 
many native plants and seeds are found 
in our markets, accessible to those who 
know, but the masses of people are un- 
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The sycamore is ever a picturesque feature of the Southern Californian landscape, 
with its intricate outline in winter and soft foliage in summer. 
One would like to tarry bere and revel for awhile 
in the play of lights and shadows 


aware of the abundant wealth of flower 
and foliage, lying on all sides of us, in- 
viting recognition and adoption. 

Wild plants, when brought under culti- 
vation, are prone to change their habits 
and appearing to a greater or less degree. 


The dignity of the move seems to de- 
mand that they put forth stronger efforts 
towards the perfection of their already 
inimitable charms. There are very 
few plants that do not improve under 
the more favorable conditions afforded 
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is well worthy, 


Nature’s wild abandon 
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Hesperoyucca whipplet. 
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This is onc of our most gorgeous desert 


plants, whose flower clusters would grandly 
illuminate a native park. 


them by protection and cultivation. 
The change is often so great that one 
familiar with a plant, in its native en- 
vironment, will not recognize it in a new 
home. 

Eastern residents, coming to Califor- 
nia, find our parks quite similar to those 
which they are accustomed to seeing. 
With the exception of palms and a few 
things of more pronounced individuality, 
our evergreens, in general appearance, 
are greatly unlike eastern plants, during 
their growing season, especially when 
planted in park form. The first mental 


impression upon visitors is the lasting 
impression, and there is little striking 


or distinctively characteristic in the 
landscape effect produced in our aver- 
age park. A park should present a 
series of living pictures, in plant life, exe- 
cuted along the lines of greatest possibi- 
lity. Not one person in a hundred dis- 
tinguishes between a broad and a narrow 
leaved evergreen, or is sufficiently im- 
pressed by the individual specimen to 
give the name of a plant ten minutes 
later, had he recognized it at the time. 
It is the general tone of harmony or dis- 
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A driveway through a grove of Native Oaks. 


cord that leaves its effect upon the visitor, 
and that he remembers long after the 


details have been forgotten. 


It seems to be our general tendency to 
make parks as artificial as possible, 
although one or two very commendable 
projects for developing natural parks are 
in progress locally. A city very often 
purchases dry hillsides or rugged slopes 
for park purposes. No sooner is this done 
than an elaborate water system is in- 
stalled at enormous expense, and plants 
entirely foreign to such an environment 
are grotesquely perched where they must 
serve a life-long sentence of struggle for 
existence under conditions entirely ad- 
verse to their best development. Per- 
haps such productions are beautiful. 
They occur frequently enough. But 
surely they are far from natural, and do 
not produce a restful effect upon visi- 
tors. They act as a living advertise- 
ment of what man can do if he has time, 
water, and ample funds, in sharp con- 
trast to nature’s own creations. 

Now, why not plant dry hillsides in 
such a manner that they will produce 
maximum results at minimum expendi- 
ture? Plant a dry ground park. Use 
native plants already accustomed to 
the semi-arid conditions of our soil and 


climate. Such a park would be at once 
unique and individual; it would be decid- 
edly typical and distinctly of California; 
it would be a garden spot of nature, a 
mecca for birds, a plant paradise; it 
would be a delight alike to the student, 
the botanist, the sight-seer and nature 
lover, each in its own way. If properly 
handled, it would become of world re- 
nown both among tourists and botan- 
ists; it would be the one place where 
those interested might go and see a col- 
lection of California plant life in its 
native environment; might study the 
habits of the individual, and see its full- 
est development under favorable con- 
ditions. There is no limit to the ends 
that might be attained with such a park, 
if it were properly conducted. A des- 
criptive booklet, obtainable on the 
grounds, would reveal to all a life his- 
tory of each plant. And this great pos- 
sibility lies conveniently near, waiting 
only for a guiding hand. 

Such selection of varieties could be 
made as to insure continual masses of 
flower or fruit. Spring would undoubt- 
edly be the must gorgeous season, but 
by judicious selection and arrangement. 
continuous wealth of color might be as- 
sured. By proper grouping, wonder- 
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A view into the Promised Land, a farm in the bosom of the bills, and 
surrounded by the choicest of “God’s Acres” 


ful effects could be produced, while seeds 
of wild flowers sown broadcast among 
the larger plantings, would, each spring, 
form a gorgeous carpet of natural weave. 


The moving of plants from their 
native haunts to the garden has not 
generally proven satisfactory, due prob- 
ably to the extreme readjustment that 
becomes necessary. The easiest way 
is to raise the young plants from seed, 
thus assuring easy handling of the 
young stock and giving better oppor- 
tunity for the proper establishment of 
the root system. Little trouble is then 
experienced and success is_ practically 
assured. It does not stand to reason 
that these little seedlings could estab- 
lish a foothold in dry soil, but if watered 
when planted, or set out during rainy 
season and given a little attention for 
the first year, they would continue to 
thrive with a minimum of care, always 
responding, however, to cultivation of 
the soil. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge 
the use of Abram’s “‘Flora of Los Angeles 


and vicinity” in his compilation, and 
thanks Professor C. F. Baker, formerly 
of Pomona College, for kind suggestions; 
also Mr. J. M. Garrison, of Palms, who 
made most of the photographs used. 

Mr. Cornell then gives a detailed list 
of a few of the native trees and shrubs 
that should prove suitable for a dry 
ground park. This includes the aden- 
ostoma, arbutus, madrona, manzanita, 
wild indigo, blue berry, California lilac 
of many varieties, mountain mahogany, 
Monterey cypress, monkey flower, 
diplacus, yerba santa, wild buckwheat, 
slippery elm, silk tassel tree, Christmas 
berry, Spanish bayonet, amole, juniper, 
incense cedar, hosackia, iron wood, 
Catalina ironwood, mimueus, Del Mar 
or Torrey Pine, Coulter’s pine, nut 
pine, evergreen cherry, mesquite with 
both bean pod and screw bean, commom 
live oak, scrub oak, red oak, black sage, 
white sage, wild coffee, snowberry, 
wolfberry,yucca, Joshua tree, cactus of 
many varieties and wild fucshia. 








“Whe--O”’ 





By Harriet Williams Myers 








VE brought you a young mocking- 

bird,” said the small boy as I 
opened the door in response to 
his ring. 

He handed me a small chalk box 
whose sliding cover revealed a small 
fuzzy bird. Before I could see just what 
the little thing was I was greeted with 
a plaintive, but very musical “Whe—o,” 
and at once I knew that it was not a 
young mocking-bird who had fallen from 
the nest and been picked up by some pass- 


brown, black and white. From his head 
stuck up little bits of down that looked 
like ear tufts. But if he was a queer 
little fellow he proved to be the best 
little bird imaginable. 

We placed him in an open box with a 
perch, and there he sat all day long, never 
once begging to be fed. When I looked 
in at him he said, ““Whe—o,” in his soft, 
pretty voice, but even then did not beg 
for food. Only when I offered him a 
berry or something else to eat, did he 
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W he-o’s First Picture 


ing boy, but a Black-headed Grosbeak. 
Surely that call could come from no 
other bird! 

Such a comical looking little chap as 


he was. It seemed as if he were nearer 
the shape of a ball than a bird, for he 
had no tail and his little body was short 
and plump. His breast was a pale 
cinnamon color marked with many dark 
brown specks. His back was mottled 
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open his mouth. Even then he ate the 
proffered food more as if it were to 
accommodate me than because he was 
hungry. Such dignity and moderation 
in so young a bird seemed unusual. 
He was fond of elderberries, the blue 
berries of the nightshade, bread-and- 
milk, the yolk of eggs, fruit of various 
kinds and potatoes. We gave him 
water in an eye-dropper and he learned 
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to know this and grab for it, if he were 
thirsty. Sometimes he would hang onto 
the glass and shake it if the water did 
not come fast enough to suit him. 

When we had ‘“Whe—o,” —for such 
we named him, or rather he named him- 
self—four or five days, he began to 
jump out of the box. He was growing 
a tail by this time and was beginning 
really to look like a bird. To make him 
feel more at home we now fastened a 
pepper-branch up near a window, and 
installed out little pet in his new quarters. 
He sat as docile as ever for two or three 
more days when he began to jump from 
branch to branch. We thought this 
quite an accomplishment. Before he 
was many days old he got to saying 
““Whe—o—eat’’—especially when we fed 
him. Sometimes it was drawled out 
“Whe—o—eat,” At other times when 
he was very hungry and eating rapidly 
he ran the syllables together, crying 
lustily, ‘““Wheoeat, Wheoeat!” 

The children of the family, and in 
fact the neighborhood, were very fond 
of “Whe—o.” He was such a quiet 
little fellow and would sit on their fingers 
as long as they wished to hold him. 

When he was old enough to jump 
from the pepper-bough onto the floor, 
he spied the chair rounds and immediately 
took a fancy to sitting, and jumping 
around, on them. Sometimes I would 
miss him and fearing that he would get 
onto the ground and get stepped on, 
I would call, ‘‘Whe—o, Whe—o.” He 
always answered, and often after a 
search about the room in pursuit of his 
illusive note, I would spy him safely 
seated on a chair round. 

One day when “Whe—o” was three 
weeks old, as he sat on the round of 
a chair in a room where several of the 
family were sitting, he was seen suddenly 
to hop down onto the floor and run 
along with quick hops and grab up some 
insect that his quick eyes had spied. 
After he had pinched it with his bill 
he dropped it and returned to his perch. 
He was still unable to feed himself and 
evidently did not know how to get this 
small bug into his mouth. When the 
killed insect was examined it was found 
to be a tiny Jerusalem cricket, commonly 
called potato bug. The Black-headed 
Grosbeak is said to do a great deal of 
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good by killing this same cricket in the 
fields. This little chap had taken his 
first opportunity to show that he, too, 
if he lived, would hunt, and kill, potato 
bugs. 

Though he was unable to pick up this 
catch and eat it, he opened his mouth 
and took it down greedily when it was 
given to him. About this time he ex- 
hibited a fondness for flies, taking down 
six or eight at a time when the children 
caught them for him. 

Afternoons he was taken out on the 
porch with the family and allowed to 
jump about on the railing and, as he 
grew older, to make little flying jumps 
into the vines: about the porch. One 
day he surprised his keeper by flying 
from the porch up into a large pepper- 
tree in the yard, fully forty feet away. 
Several times he did this before we de- 
cided that it was not safe to have him 
out of doors. We never waited to see 
if he would come back to the house from 
the tree but taking a rake, or broom, 
some member of the family held it up 
to him and he accommodatingly jumped 
on and was returned to the house. After 


these flying trips in the yard he began 
to make short excursions in the house. 
We never knew just where he was going 


to land on these trips. Nor did he. 
He would start to fly to one of us and 
overestimating his power would fall 
short and land on any available perch. 
At other times he would come with a 
swift dash and light upon our heads, 
shoulders, or arms—as it happened. 

Though he was getting to be quite 
a large bird now and had grown a long 
handsome tail, he was still, five weeks 
from the time he was brought to me, 
unable to feed himself. He was, how- 
ever, beginning to use his bill, trying 
to pull and pick things with it. These 
Grosbeaks, as the name implies, have 
large bills. We knew that “Whe—o” 
had a good deal of strength in his because 
one favorite occupation of his was to 
get on someone’s shoulder, and, stretch- 
ing up, pull and pick at the lobe of the 
ear. Having one’s ear pulled and twisted 
was not pleasant so “‘Whe—o” was per- 
suaded to amuse himself some other way. 

One day when we had had him about 
five weeks he chanced to be resting near 
a basin into which water was running. 
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He commenced turning his head from 
side-to-side looking intently at the water, 
and finally he flew down onto the edge 
of the basin and dipping his head in, 
tried to splash the water over himself. 
After that I gave him a shallow dish 
and he took his daily bath, being very 
cautious at first, but finally hopping 
into the center of the dish and getting 
himself thoroughly wet. At such times 


he was, indeed, a comical looking little 
fellow. 

Soon after he learned to bathe he took 
little sips of water and fed himself some, 
though not until he was nearly seven 
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our house. One member of the family 
hurried in pursuit of the little chap, 
while others rushed to the front door. 
There he sat on the back of a porch chair 
while the neighbor’s cat and dog glared 
at him a few feet away. In attempting 
to scare the cat away the bird was 
frightened and flew back to the rear of 
the house where I was able to catch him 
and return him to safety. After that 
we were careful to see that he was no- 
where about when a door was opened. 

At this time “Whe—o” was shedding 
his baby feathers and getting a new coat. 
His breast was becoming a deeper cinna- 
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Whe-o, The Pet Grosbeak 


weeks old did he know where to find the 
food and water that we set out for him. 

He was very fond of fruit of all kinds, 
and also liked raw sweet corn, water- 
melon, and cooked fish. 

One morning he gave us a very great 
scare. He was in the screen porch, where 
he usually stayed, and when I opened 
the outside door he flew past me and onto 
the roof of the neighboring house. 
In a flash I had thought of the neighbor’s 
cat who was in our yard a good deal 
of the time. I felt that ‘“Whe—o” 
would know no fear of anything and 
would be an easy prey for this feline, 
if she were about. 

The bird only rested a moment on 
the roof then flew around in front of 
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mon; under his wings it was yellow; 
a dark stripe was appearing down the 
center of his head. For a long time 
he had a stripe over each eye. As we 
looked at him now with his beautiful 
long tail, and smooth, glossy feathers, 
it was hard to realize that it was the 
same tailless little bird that had come to 
us seven weeks before. And yet he was 
the same sweet-tempered little fellow. 
Though, through an accident, he did 
not live to become an old bird, his short 
stay with us made dearer the whole 
bird tribe. Never do I hear a young 
Grosbeak out in my trees that I am not 
reminded of the fuzzy little bird that 
came to me in a chalk box on that June 
day. 
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The HISTORICAL ELEMENTS of 
CALIFORNIA LITERATURE. 








By George Wharton James, Litt. D. 


This is the fourth article in a series by the Editor dealing with California Literature. 
The first article appeared in the June issue of OUT WEST and was entitled, “The Spirit 
of California Literature. ‘When completed the series will afford a historical and analytical 
survey of the subject that should be useful to all students and lovers of California. 








IHE pioneers were also men and 
women of the Out-of-Doors. They 
learned perforce the out-of-door 
life. For six months they toiled 
slowly along over the plains, 
deserts, streams and mountains, their 
only shelter (as a rule) the wagons in 
which they rode. At night they spread 
their blankets either in the wagons or 
on the ground, with walls of air surround- 
ing them, and the stars and planets 
above forming the decorations of their 
bed-room. Rain or storm, fair-weather 
or foul, windy or quiet made no differ- 
ence—they were in the open air to re- 
ceive what the Fates gave to them, and 
they learned—most of them—how 
friendly the out-of-doors of God is to 
those who meet it in the proper spirit. 
The pure air, day or night, brings heal- 
ing to sickly lungs and bronchial tubes; 
the daily exercise of walking to relieve 
the tedium of riding gives strength to 
the nerves and muscles and sends purer 
blood coursing through the veins to 
invigorate and renew; the cold winds and 
snows arouse the resistant powers so 
that the ordinary and common diseases 
of the city and indoor life become un- 
known. “To take cold” is an expres- 
sion never heard among those who live 
the out-of-door life, and dyspepsia and 
its attendant horde of ills—melancholia, 
fretfulness, irritability, irascibility, des- 
pondency—disappear as one rides, drives 
and walks day after day in the fresh air 
and purifying sunshine of God’s great 
out-of-doors. 

It was this out-of-door life that built 
up the rugged health and strength of 
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the pioneers, and it needs no argument 
to show that with health and strength 
come high spirits, dauntlessness and the 
courage of noble endeavor. The healthy, 
strong man will dare things the sickly 
man knows beforehand he cannot ac- 
complish—hence he never makes the 
effort. How many of the grand achieve- 
ments of the early day, therefore, are 
to be attributed directly or indirectly, 
to the results of this living of the out- 
of-door life. 

Upon the pioneer women, too, this 
out-of-door life had wonderful effect. 
It thus affected the race more directly 
and potently than has been credited. 
How wonderfully the patient bearing 
of the women developed in them resis- 
tant strength. As Joaquin Miller has 
well written: 


“Men silent laid them down in their despair, 

And died. But woman! Woman, frail as fair! 

May man have strength to give to you your due; 

You falter’d not, nor murmur’d anywhere, 

You held your babes, held to your course, and you 

Bore on through burning bell your double burdens 
through.” 


There are many other influences, 
however, that are set in powerful motion 
by this out-of-door life. It is the incu- 
bator of far more things than men and 
women dream of. It cultivates the 
powers of observation by demanding 
the attention to things of strangeness, 
interest and beauty. Who could pass 
by the vast mesas covered with the 
glowing gold of the California poppy,— 
the “Cup of Gold” the poetic Spaniards 
called it—its silky petals making a pol- 
ished mirror that reflected the brilliancy 
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of the sunshine, and not be stirred to 
admiration and new emotion. And the 
miles and miles of deep red of the In- 
dian’s paint brush, or the rich violets 
and blues of the portulacas and baby 
blue eyes, or the miles of yellow of the 
sunflowers and the mustard—these 
arouse feelings of pleasure in the dullest 
and most stolid of minds. Then think 
of the emotions called forth by the miles 
and milés, stretching forth in awful 
vastness, of the sandy deserts, those 
expanses of despair that try men’s souls 
and bodies to the last degree of tension; 
and the equally powerful, but antithet- 
ical emotions, awakened by the sudden 
outlook from some rocky eminence over 
the grass-covered and fertile fields be- 
yond. Who is there that cannot imagine 
the tears of gratitude that would flow 
down the sun-burned cheeks of hardy 
men and women who, after long days on 
the fiery deserts, finally reached the shade 
of alders and sycamores, pines and firs 
in the canyons of the mountains beyond? 
How about the snow-clad mountain 
summits and the black abysmal deeps 
of the canyons; the feathery carpets of 
the alfiliera, the waving banners of the 
desert palms, the towering spires of the 
giant sequoias; the sandy stretch of 
ocean beach, the placid face of the Sun- 
down Sea, with its pearl-like Islands 
resting upon its peaceful bosom. 

These were sights and scenes to awaken 
observation and attention, to arouse 
emotion, to develop latent poetry and 
thought, and thus to quicken and en- 
large life. The out-of-door man, woman 
or child necessarily lives a larger and more 
varied mental life than the indweller, 
all things else being equal, hence the 
quickening of the literary and poetic 
spirit to a high degree in the early day 
pioneers. 

Then, too, they 


hardship. 


were disciplined by 
How vividly has the poet who 
himself crossed the plains as a child 
with his pioneer father and mother ex- 
pressed this phase of their experience: 


“Some bills at last began to lift and break; 
Some streams began to fail of wood and tide, 
The somber plain began betime to take 

A bue of weary brown, and wild and wide 
It stretched its naked breast on every side. 
A babe was heard at last to cry for bread 
Amid the deserts; cattle low’d and died, 
And dying men went by with broken tread, 
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And left a long black serpent line of wreck and dead. 


“Strange bunger'd birds, black-wing’d and still 
as death, 

And crown’d of red with hooked beaks, blew low 

And close about, till we could touch their breath 

Strange unnamed birds, that seem’d to come and go 

In circles now, and now direct and slow, 

Continual, yet never touched the earth; 

Slim foxes shied and shuttled to and fro 

At times across the dusty weary dearth 

Of life, look’d back, then sank like crickets in a 
hearth. 


“Then dust arose, a long dim line like smoke 

From out of riven earth. The wheels went groan- 
ing by, 

The thousand feet in harness and in yoke, 

They tore the ways of ashen alkali, 

And desert winds blew sudden, swift and dry. 

The dust! it sat upon and fill’d the train! 

It seem’d to fret and fill the very sky. 

Lo! dust upon the beasts, the tent, the plain, 

And dust, alas! on breasts that rose not up again. 


“They sat in desolation and in dust 

By dried-up desert streams; the mother’s bands 

Hid all ber bended face; the cattle thrust 

Their tongues and faintly call’d across the lands. 

The babes, that knew not what the way through 
sands 

Could mean, did ask if it would end today 

The panting wolves slid by, red-eyed, in bands 

To pools beyond. The men looked far away, 

4nd silent deemed that all a boundless desert lay.”’ 


Wild, untamed, fretful of restraint, 
impatient of control they may have been 
when they started, but hardship got in 
its perfect work upon them. The wildest 
bronco cannot withstand the taming 
influences of six months under the saddle 
or in harness, and the straps never break, 
the cinches never give way when one 
gets out into the life of crossing the plains. 
One may kick and struggle, regret and 
repine all he may, the discipline goes on 
as steadily and relentlessly as the sun 
shines. There is no discipline like the 
hardship of actual contact with real life, 
where there is no dodging, no escape, 
no refuge. Every man is “up against 
it;” and all alike must “take their medi- 
cine.” What a wonderful teacher hard- 
ship is; how it braces up all there is in 
a man or woman; how it sets people up, 
quickens their intellect, develops their 
aptitudes, shows them their capacities, 
and gives them their proper place. 
And what is a man or woman without 
discipline? About as useless as an un- 
broken colt; good only to look at 
and wonder what he will become 
when he is broken. Discipline is as 
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necessary for life as training to the athlete, 
education in duplicity to the lawyer, 
dissection and a knowledge of thera- 
peutics to the surgeon and physician, 
an understanding of electricity to the 
engineer, and the recognition of the 
power of words to the orator. The 
undisciplined are unfit for life, they do 
not and cannot know real life, hence they 
are unwise in their actions, unsympathetic 
in their dealings with their fellows, 
vindictive in calling for punishment for 
wrongs, imaginary or real, large or small, 
inflicted upon themselves, and intolerant 
of all opinions which do not confirm their 
own. Remove such undisciplined ones 
from the unwise protection of home and 
friends, turn them out as these pioneers 
were turned out, into the open of God, 
and let them meet with and overcome 
the varied hardships of a six month’s 
journey across the plains and they will be- 
come different persons. And what a diff- 
erence! What a joy it is to meet the 
disciplined mind and soul! How re- 
freshing! How comforting! How rest- 
ful! 

There will be those who, and with 


good color of strong argument, will 


differ from me in this matter. They 
will contend,—as many writers have 
done—that the California pioneer was 
the most undisciplined person in the 
universe of mankind. They will tell 
you of his rude and vulgar behavior. 
of his roughness and uncouthness, and 
worse, of his gambling, his carousing, 
his sensuality, his throwing off of all 
restraint and utter loss of all self-control. 
This phase of the pioneers’ life has been 
dwelt upon by so many writers that it 
seems like a hopeless or a foolishly daring 
task to attempt to strike a new note in 
regard to it. But, nevertheless, I pro- 
pose to strike that note, not with any 
claim that it is a new note, for it was 
originally given forth with clearness 
and power by one of the most honored 
and reliable of the pioneers, he being 
none other than the father of Stephen 
M. White, the well-known member of 
the United States Senate from Califor- 
nia. His contention was called forth 
by the book entitled The Annals of 
San Francisco. It contained the usual 
vivid and livid descriptions of the vices 
of the pioneers, the flagrant openess 
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of their drinking, gambling and other 
disreputable habits, and gave the im- 
pression that the major portion of the 
men and women of the early days in 
California were of this immoral, unre- 
strained, undisciplined class. 

Here is a quotation from Mr. White’s 
book in reply: “I take issue with the 
authors of the Annals and make the 
following statement: In the first place, 
I assert, that after the first day of May, 
1849, nineteen-twentieths of the emigra- 
tion to this State came from the other 
States of the American Union. Secondly, 
that this whole emigration, with a few 
exceptions, of course, were remarkable 
for their high moral and social standing 
at home, as well as for their education, 
intelligence, energy and personal bravery. 
Thirdly, that four-fifths of them never 
faltered, in their new home, from this 
high character and standing. Fourthly, 
that a large number of women and child- 
ren poured into the State with the Ameri- 
can immigration, and that of all these 
women in San Francisco, and in the whole 
State, not so large a proportion as one 
in twenty belonged, openly or privately, 
to the abandoned class, which was the 
only one known it would seem, to the 
authors of the Annals. Fifthly, that 
in the early summer months of 1849, 
family homes began to appear in every 
direction in San Francisco, and that by 
the Fall of ’49 they could be said to be 
numerous; and that from that time for- 
ward they steadily increased; that in 
the Fall of 1850, nice family houses and 
cottages were a leading feature of the 
city; that, in ’51 and ’52, the want of 
families and of home family circles was 
hardly felt—except, of course, by the 
new comers; that not so large a propor- 
tion as one-fifth of the residents of San 
Francisco joined in the gambling carous- 
als described in the Annals, or in fact, 
gambled in any way.” 

My own reply goes even a little farther 
than does that of Mr. White. While 
I did not have his opportunities for 
observation in the California of pioneer 
days, I did begin to observe life in the 
mining-camps of Nevada over thirty 
years ago, and thirty years ago in Nevada 
was a fairly true reproduction or con- 
tinuation of life in California fifty years 
ago. I do not deny that there was much 
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flagrant drinking, gambling and sensual 
living, and these things seem to argue 
against all discipline and self-restraint. 
And yet among these very men there 
was a kindliness, a tolerant sympathy, 
a genuine brotherliness, a sincere help- 
fulness all too rare in communities where 
open drunkeness, gambling and sensuality 
are unknown. Bret Harte, Joaquin 
Miller, Dan de Quille, Mark Twain, 
Noah Brooks, John Habberton and scores 
of others have borne unequivocal tes- 
timony, directly or indirectly, to the 
truth of this assertion, yet its signifi- 
cance is not fully understood. 

The object of these writers was not 
to belittle the sins and failings of some 
of the pioneers by pointing out similar 
vices, or possibly worse ones, in many 
men of to-day whose conduct is un- 
censured by society, but to show that 
the qualities of generosity, humaneness, 
kindness, sympathy and helpfulness to 
those in distress were more prominent 
in the rougher class of the pioneers than 
they are in many citizens of our civili- 
zation who would not get drunk, gamble, 
or be openly immoral. Wholesale con- 
demnation in the one case is no more 


justifiable than in the other. 

It is the common practice among a 
vast proportion of the people, and es- 
pecially among the professedly Christian 


classes, to condemn in foto, without 
hesitation or reserve, these drinking 
and openly “wicked” men. I hold no 
brief for any man’s vices, and do not 
wish to appear as defending any evil, 
but I most unhesitatingly affirm that the 
sweeping condemnation of these men is 
neither just, nor according to my read- 
ing of Christ’s teachings. No man is 
wholly bad; no man should be condemned 
as if he were, because he is the victim of 
open and notorious vices. Is he any 
the more wicked because he refuses to 
be a hypocrite in addition to his other 
evils? Yet the man guilty of the same 
vices as he, but who has the power to 
hide them from the general public, or, 
at least, not to be flagrant in their exer- 
cise, will be tolerated and received, honor- 
ed and flattered oftentimes by the very 
persons who visit such severe condem- 
nation upon the one who refuses to ap- 
pear what he is not. And experience 
and observation have shown that the 
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latter man is generally the possessor 
of manly qualities and virtues that ren- 
der him much the superior of his less 
open and frank fellow-sinner. 

One of the most eminent and philo- 
sophical divines of America, Dr. Charles 
F. Aked, clearly perceived the principle 
I am endeavoring to enunciate when he 
preached his remarkable sermon on 
“The Inherent Good in Wicked Men.” 
Bret Harte sets it forth in ‘The Luck 
of Roaring Camp.” How those rude, - 
uncouth, carousing, drunken miners cared 
for the unfortunate baby, and restrained 
their evil propensities in order not to 
injure him. How wonderfully Jack Ham- 
lin is made to refuse the temptation a 
weak and wicked woman affords him 
and by the strength of his remonstrance 
sends her back to her husband; what 
genuine sympathy the rude miners 
showed Joaquin Miller’s young poet. 
But why refer to a few isolated cases 
when they were as common in real life 
as daily opportunities afforded. It is 
not for me to differentiate and weigh 
the power of different evils, and wrong is 
wrong no matter what kind it is or who 
perpetrates it, yet what I wish to make 
clear is that among these men one would 
never find a man so eager to make money 
that he would foreclose a mortgage and 
drive a sick family upon the street, or 
mishandle the estate of a widow depend- 
ent upon his guidance, or rob the estate 
of orphans left in his care. None of 
these open drunkards and gamblers could 
be found who would make money by 
making and selling impure food to des- 
troy the health of the common people; 
or coin money out of the bondage of 
women and men to such drugs as opium, 
morphine, cocaine, etc., or raise the 
price of milk and ice in the middle of 
summer regardless of whether the child- 
ren of the poor died like flies as the result. 
Even though they themselves were sen- 
sual and unclean there could not be 
found one “white slaver’’ amongst them, 
or one who would live upon the gains of 
an unfortunate, or build “cribs” to rent 
to them at high prices. They might 
be guilty of gross profanity in express- 
ing their condemnation of the rich men, 
who in large cities, add to their wealth 
by renting their tenements to the poor, 
but they would starve to death without 
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a word or sign rather than feast on the 
wealth gotten thus from the poor and 
unfortunate. 

Yet I know men who stand well, or 
fairly well, in respectable communities, 
who are known to grind the face of the 
poor, and to make it their business to 
reap advantage from the misfortunes of 
others; men who are all the time purchas- 
ing and foreclosing mortgages upon those 
who could extricate themselves if a 
little more time were given them. And 
these heartless wretches are “good men,” 
and the only rebuke the community 
gives them is that “they certainly are 
a trifle hard,” or they are “keen on 
business.” One has but to read the 
reports of trials issued by the govern- 
ment for violation of the pure food law 
to see how men wilfully and deliberately 
pervert the food supply of the nation. 
For a few dollars gain per ton they doc- 
tor-up rotten and musty wheat and sell 
it as first-class flour; and there is scarcely 
an article of common food that is not 
subject to the evil handling of these 
money-mad traitors to our common 
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humanity. Men are respected and hon- 
ored in spite of these despicable crimes, 
but among the rude and rough pioneers, 
whose open vices no one wishes to mini- 
mize, such men would have been so con- 
demned, ostracised and shunned that, 
like Judas, they would speedily have 
gone out and hung themselves. 

And I freely confess that, while | 
deplore open drunkeness and the grosser 
vices as much as any man, I[ prefer the 
standards of the miners and the pioneers 
in the matters referred to, to the accepted 
standards of our modern-day civiliza- 
tion. 

Their contact with men and women in 
the rough-and-tumble struggle for exist- 
ence made them, in the main, disciplined 
in those qualities that rendered every man 
a brother to every other man—helpful, 
sympathetic, kind and generous—and 
every woman a sister to every other 
woman. The time will come when this 
phase of pioneer life will receive fuller 
attention and its significance and power 
be better understood and appreciated 


“O, California! young each passing year, 
And yet a giant in thy youthful might, 
Pause for a moment in thy swift career, 
And dedicate thy strength to GOD AND RIGHT! 
I see, e’en now, thy guardian Genius stand 
Sublimely forth in all her maiden pride, 
The Empress of the sea and of the land 


While thro’ the conquered air her winged coursers ride.” 


Mrs. S. M. Clarke. 
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On the Stroke of Twelve 


By Josephine Clifford McCrackin 





Y BELIEF, that coming events cast their shadows before, 
1D I have inherited from my mother, though she was neither 
superstitious nor did she believe in: ghosts—as I do. The 
episode I am about to write of here, she has related to me more 
than once, adding always 

“To me there has been something gruesome in the midnight hour 
just on the stroke of twelve—ever since that time.” 

And strange to say, mother, too, breathed her last just on the 
stroke of twelve. 

My grandfather, Colonel and Commandant of the old Fortress 
at Ziegenhain, in Hesse, was not at all an aged man when he died, 
my mother, his oldest child being only just in her teens. Father 
and daughter were devotedly attached to each other, and when, in 
the winter of 1817, a complication of heart and lung trouble grew 
upon him, he used to say to his daughter Lottchen 

“Only have a little patience, child, when springtime comes I shall 
get a long furlough and we will travel—travel clear into Switzerland 
and Italy.” 

His daughter Lottchen—my mother—in the meantime sat patient- 
ly in his room with him, reading to him or writing for him, after he 
had received and dismissed his Adjutant in the morning, offering 
her strong young arm for his support when he grew restless and desired 
to walk through the long galleries of the ancient pile of rocks he lived 
in. For he was only confined to his arm-chair, as yet, and that only 
periodically, and his body servant attired him, each morning, in 
the full uniform of his military rank as scrupulously and carefully 
as though the Herr Oberst meant to go straightway to the Exercir- 
Platz. To be sure, Elard, a younger son, had been sent home from 
the Cadet School at Hesse-Cassel, but this was more as a mark of 
attention to his father than that he was really thought to be seriously 
ill. 

My mother, as I say, sat with her father through the day, and after 
he had retired for the night his arm-chair was moved up to his bed- 
side, and mother sat in it and read or dozed till midnight. Shortly 
after twelve his faithful valet and the old house mam’selle came and 
shared the watch between them till morning. In the servant's 
room, in the souterrain, an orderly was constantly in attendance. 

The fortress, whatever its strength may have been, was of great 
age and renown, and the residence assigned to my grandfather had 
in olden times been a monastery, the church lying only a little dis- 
tance from it—just across the graveyard, in fact-upon which opened 
the windows of grandfather’s sitting-room. Though an austere man 
and a strict disciplinarian, he was greatly beloved by his brother 
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officers, and the next in command, together with the Adjutant, 
relieved him of all regimental duties. Mother said that the doctor 
was always the most jovial of the comrades who tried to while away 
the tedious hours for her father, though he must have known that 
his Colonel would never leave these walls except with the black pall 
over him. 

The winter was an unusually severe one, and heavy snow had fallen 
long before Christmas, covering the earth with a cold white sheet. 
One night, after her father had retired to his bed, and mother was 
sitting in the big arm chair by him, she saw with alarm the hectic 
flush on his cheeks—deeper and more sharply defined than ever be- 
fore. But he seemed so much more cheerful that they made the 
most minute plans for their proposed journey in the spring. His 
breath came so easily to-night, he said; he felt he was getting better— 
he was almost well. The doctor had told him, only three days ago, 
that he would soon improve now, and here he was, ready to travel, 
if only the snow would melt. 

Then his thoughts traveled back to the past, and he grew quite 
humorous. Did his daughter remember when a little mouse of three 
she had escaped the vigilance of the old house at Braunschweig to 
watch for her father’s coming? That was during the time that Na- 
poleon owned the earth, and the Colonel had been Platz-Commandant 
there under Jerome’s rule, and he had returned from parade one day, 
and had found his little daughter with her feet dangling out of the 
second-story window shouting to her papa in high glee. And could 
she remember how papa had said: 

“Sit quite still, mousey, I am coming up there, and we’ll have a 
little game together;” and did she remember what the little game was, 
in which her mamma’s slipper played a part? 

They laughed so heartily at the recollection, mother said, that her 
father got to coughing, and when he leaned back in his pillows ex- 
hausted they were startled by the firing of a number of shots, right 
under the window, it seemed to both. Shots—fired within the 
precincts of the fortification—in time of peace—near midnight— 
what did it mean? Mother sprang to the window, drew back the 
curtain, and looked out. Only the broad expanse of snow on the 
graveyard was to be seen in the bright moonlight; only the shadow 
of a cross here and there, or the branches of a foliage-stripped tree 
breaking the even surface. But no living thing could be seen, no 
smoke of powder, or gun-barrel gleaming in the moon’s rays, which 
penetrated even the dark nooks and niches in the wall of the old 
monastery church. 

“Ring for the orderly,” said her father, which she did, and she 
took the little handbell, too, and stepped into the corridor to awaken 
her brother in the next room—a tap on the wall in this building would 
hardly have sufficed to awaken any sleeper. 

The orderly came, touched his cap, and stood stiff and upright be- 
fore his commander, but his features showed no sign of excitement 
or alarm. 

“Brockmann,” said the Colonel, “what firing was that—a perfect 


volley, it seems to me?” 
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“Firing! volley!’ Brockmann’s mouth stood open. How could 
he dare to intimate that the Herr Oberst was mistaken? 

“Did you hear it, Brockmann?” 

“Zu Befehl—nein, Herr Oberst.” 

By this time Elard had come, in dressing-gown and slippers, yawn- 
ing and rubbing his eyes. He asked: 

“Shots? A volley? No.” 

Brockmann was ordered to reconnoiter, while Elard watched 
him from the window, searching the graveyard. But he reported 
that he found the snow undisturbed on every side of the house, and 
neither footprints nor bullet marks anywhere. So further investi- 
gation was postponed till morning. Brockmann went back to the 
servants’ hall, Elard to his bed. But the conversation between 
mother and her father was not resumed; he lay back in his pillows, 
the flush still deeper on his cheeks. 

Suddenly another volley of shots startled them both. Her father 
raised up in his bed. 

“Ring the bell,’”’ he commanded, sharply, ‘and look out of the win- 
dow—quick!” 

The same silence and immutability lay upon the graveyard, and 
when Brockmann made his appearance there was a look of terror 
in his eyes. 

“Brockmann, I advise you to look carefully after the trespassers 
this time,”’ said the commander, “to-morrow must clear up the mys- 
tery of this shooting.” 

The orderly well understood the implied threat, and when he 
returned he was deathly pale. 

“Have you discovered anything?” he was asked sternly, and his 
answer was: 

“Zu Befehl—nein, Herr Oberst’’—-touching his cap. 

“Do you mean to say that you did not hear the shooting which 
the gnadige Fraulein and I both heard?” 

And again his hand went up to his cap as he answered 

“Zu Befehl—I did not, Herr Oberst.” 

He was told to retire, but be on the alert and answer the bell at 
once if summoned, and father and daughter again took up their 
watch. For it was a watch now, and they did not have long to wait 
till a third volley rang out, and before the sound had died away, the 
booming of the big bell on the church tower, as it began io toll mid- 
night, seemed to make the still air on the graveyard vibrate and 
tremble. But no living thing could mother’s eye discover in the one 
moment that she peered out; the next moment she was recalled to 
her father’s bedside by a low moan, and when she sprang to his aid 
she felt that she was too late. His face was ghastly, blood was oozing 
out from between his colorless lips, and there were stains of blood 
on counterpane and pillow. Throwing up his arms wildly above his 
head, he sank back, while mother flew to the door, dropping the little 
handbell she meant to ring, till she could hear it roll, tinkle-tinkle, 
from one stone step of the staircase to the next, and then she beat 
frantically with both hands on her brother’s bedroom door, while 
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the long, ghostly galleries of the old monastery echoed with her cries 
for help. But there is no help for the dead. = 

For eight days the body of her father lay in state at the Comman- 
dantur. His older son Reinier (he was the Minister of War in this 
little land of Hesse in after years ) came, too, from the Cadet School, 
and brothers-in-arms came from near and far to pay the last sad 
honors to their dead comrade. At last the day of the funeral dawned. 
The ladies of the garrison were assembled at the house of mourning, 
and they gathered closely around the daughter of the dead chief 
when the heart-breaking cadences of the funeral march came borne 
on the clear, frosty air, and the cortege approached with all the pomp 
and circumstance of military burial. 

Flags furled and wrapped with crape; long lines of soldiers marching 
in measured tread, with arms reversed, and officers with badge of 
deepest mourning on their dress; the funeral car drawn by four 
black horses, and close upon it the dead commander’s favorite charger, 
hung with sable trappings, and the saddle empty; then more soldiers 

an endless column, and the muffled beat of crape-wound drums, 
when the notes of the mourning march were hushed 

Through blinding tears she scanned the God’s-acre now, in broad 
daylight, from the window, and, surrounded by loving, sympathizing 
friends, mother said she had almost forgotten the strange occurrence 
of a week ago. Among the officers who had come from other garri- 
sons was a cousin of her father’s, whom she had always called uncle, 
a kind-hearted old gentleman, whom she knew to be her guardian. 
Before the coffin had been removed from the hearse to the grave, 
he had come in to join the ladies, and he stepped to the window, with 
his arm around his ward, while they lowered the remains of her 
father into the ground. Through the closed sash she could not hear 
what was spoken outside, but in the midst of her sobs the rattle of 
musketry fell upon her ear—the volley fired over her father’s grave. 
Another volley came, and still another, and she knew then that she 
had heard, a week ago, the salute fired over her dead father’s grave, 
while he was still with her, and which he, too, had heard, not heeding 
that it came as a warning from an unknown Beyond. 
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Maguey-- lhe 





of Mexico 


By Fannie Harley 


Wonder ‘Plant 








NLY one plant may you have 
one of all that flourish in the 

different soils of the earth!” 
Were it true—an edict from 
the mouth of a capricious fairy—what 
would be, what could be the choice of 
the facetious Mexican? No _ respite 
would he need to ponder over the wisdom 
of his choice—‘‘Maguey, The Wonder 
Plant of Mexico.” Pulque, the most 
salient ef its products, may flit before 
his vision as its first charm, but so mul- 
tifarious are its uses that Bacchus 


falls into oblivion under the umbrage 
of its more essential branches, yet whose 
possibilities will reach its climax only 
when the magic wand of Yankee ingen- 
uity is added to the disclosures of the 


soporous Mexican and his dextrous 
Aztec predecessor. 

Of no small significance are the present 
products of the polygenous maguey, 
which includes cordage, clothing, shelter, 
paper, fertilizer, medicine, food and 
drink. 

Maguey is an herbaceous perennial, 
a species of aloe belonging to the genus 
Amaryllidaceae. It has long, thick lanceo- 
late leaves, very succulent and with spin- 
ous edges. It attains a height of six or 
seven feet, but when under cultivation, 
is trimmed to about three feet. In- 
digenous to warm climates, requiring 
little cultivation and little water, the 
maguey flourishes eminently in the semi- 
tropic regions of Mexico, where its cul- 
ture is an extensive and lucrative in- 
dustry. The plantations which cover 
large areas are laid out with great care 
as to symmetry and regularity of rows, 
greeting the eye of the traveler with a 
kaleidoscope of emerald beauty as they 
shunt by the fast moving train. 

The fibrous leaves of the maguey form 
a great part of its utility. Out of this 
fibre is manufactured cordage, such as 


rope and twine. Woven into a coarse 


cloth it is extensively used by the moun- 
tain Indians for clothing. For clothes- 
brushes, whisks, etc., it takes the place 
of bristle. In the lump (or gross 
it is unexcelled in lieu of wash-rags for 
the bath and shampoo, scullery-cloths, 
and numerous other uses. 

During the Aztec era the epidermis 
of the leaves, which has a tough, trans- 
parent, parchment-like appearance, was 
stripped off and used for writing material 
in the manner the old Romans used to 
write on wax tablets with a stylus. 
From this primitive use has evolved a 
fine stationer’s paper, as well as a coarse 
wrapping paper. 

The entire large flat leaves are used 
for thatching roofs. The inspissated juice 
is used as medicine. When decayed, 
the leaves make good fertilizer. 

The heart of the maguey, formed of 
small tender leaves solidly packed, re- 
sembling a head of cabbage, is an edible. 
This, when cut out and baked, becomes 
juicy and sweet and is classed among 
the delicacies of native dishes. When 
preserved these leaves become a deli- 
cious confection, called Dulce de maguey, 
and are sold from booths and stands 
along the street and by the wayside. 

Pulque, the Soma of Mexico, its na- 
tional drink! How dear to the heart 
and stomach—of the native! If not a 
beverage ‘“‘fit for the gods,” at least 
for an Emporer,—it Maximillian’s 
favorite drink as well as that of the more 
humble populace. Did it emulate all 
with which it is credited, “Wine of 
Immortality” would not be a misnomer. 
It is conceded to be the most salutary 
of all beverages. Interesting indeed is 
the process by which it is ultimately 
brought to the retail shops and sold for 
only nine centavos a litre. 

The 7lachiquero, (an Aztec name for 
that special kind of workman) with a 
sharp knife cuts away the center of the 
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maguey, making a cup-shaped hole about 
six inches deep, then with his knife abrad- 
es the inside of this cup and passes on 
to the next plant. At the end of three 
days he returns to the plants and finds 
the cups filled with the sap which has 
seeped in from the wounded leaves. This 
sapis dubbed Agua Miel (honey water ). 
It is a favorite drink of young children 
and those opposed to intoxicants. By 
means of a long gourd with a hole in 
ach end the Tlachiquero draws the 
agua miel out of the cups into the gourds 
until they are filled, when he stops the 
opening with his thumb. Upon his 
back he carries a pig-skin into which 
he pours the agua miel, and when filled, 
the untrained eye would not suspect 
it to be anything but the carcass of the 
pig. When left in the pig-skins from 
three to five days the agua miel ferments, 
becomes a translucent viscid liquor, 
pungent and slightly intoxicating, and 
now it is Pulque. 

Many foreigners cultivate a taste for 
the drink, but with the native it is con- 
nate. Four or five car-loads of pulque 
are sent to the City of Mexico each day 
where the pulquerias never close. The 
nominal cost of pulque enables the 
poorest peon and pelado (who comprise 
seventy-five per cent of the population ) 
to indulge their taste for it, and judging 
from the swarms around a pulque barrel 
the lower classes have abjured water 
entirely. 

A more refined and more intoxicating 
drink called Tequila is also a product 
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of the maguey. The inner soft leaves 
forming the round heads are cut out 
and put into an immense pit floored 
with hot rocks. They are then covered 
with sand and hot rocks, and 
smoulder twenty-four hours. At the 
end of this time the heads are thoroughly 
cooked into a syrupy mass and are then 
placed in a stone reservoir and beaten 
till the juice is extracted. The juice 
is then placed into stills. When dis- 
tilled it is a slightly sweet transparent 
spirituous liquor—Tequila. 

The mission of maguey not yet 
filled. Embedded under the epidermis 
of the maguey, a large white gusano 
(worm) makes its home. Gathering 
gusanos is a seperate and most extensive 
industry. The vendors go about with 
gusanos tied in a pouch made of the 
transparent epidermis of the maguey, 
shouting, “Gusanos de maguey.”” They 
are the most expensive of all the products 
of the wonderful plant, as when fried in 
butter they are eaten by the Mexicans 
as the most delicious and rarest tid- 
bits. 

The maguey lives to a great age, 
sometimes reaching a hundred years, 
from which fact it is also known as the 
Century plant. It blooms only once 
in its lifetime, when it bears a gigantic 
panicle of white bell-shaped flowers, 
rising from its center sometimes to 
height of forty feet. These beautiful 
bells come as a harbinger of death, for 
once bloomed, the plant forever dies. 
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“You are half way there when you 


know where you want to go.” 
Robert Whitaker 





(Quit Your Worrying 


By the Editor 


(This is the third of a Series of Articles which will deal with this important subject in a sane, practical and forceful 


manner. Worry is the bane of many an existence 


and hushands, children and parents 


It is a robber of peace, comfort and rest 
It is an ignoble state to be in ' 
“worrier’’ has no ideals or that he has no real living belief in himself, his ideals or his Goc 


It brings misery lo wives 
A sign of mental inadequacy, a proof that the 
To help the readers of 


OUT WEST to quit worrying by finding out what life is worth and getting the full value of that worth is the aim of 


this series.) 


CHAPTER III. 





= have already shown some of the 

protean forms that worry takes. 

Before discussing what I am as- 

sured are some of the underlying 
causes of worry, and pointing out the 
remedy, it will be well to look further 
at more manifestations of this peculiarly 
modern disease, prevalent only among 
the so-called civilized people. There 
is no doubt that in many respects we 
are what we are called—that is, we pos- 
the highest civilization there is. 
But do we not pay a high price for it? 
If our civilization is such that it does not 
enable us to conserve our health, our 
powers of enjoyment, our spontaneity, our 
mental vigor, our spirituality and the exu- 
berant radiance of our life—bodily, mental, 
spiritual—I feel that we need to examine 
it carefully and find out wherein lies 
its inadequacy or its insufficiency. 

In presenting some of the forms that 
worry has assumed before my own varied 
observation, it is most likely that I 
shall discuss at the same time causes 
and possible remedies, for I am more 
interested in giving help to the victims 
of worry than I am in writing a treatise 
in rigidly academic form. Hence the 
repetitions that may occur need not 
“worry” the critic, for I shall be totally 
indifferent to them. 

Let us first look at worries that per- 
tain to the bedy. If one can form any 
idea from the question and answer 
columns, and the Fashion Departments 
of some newspapers there are many 
women deeply concerned if not actually 
worried about their physical appear- 
ance. Girls and women are wor- 
ried about their skin, their complexion, 
their hair, its color, the style of dressing 
it, and a score and one things that to 
a healthy and sane mind seem the veriest 
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trivialities. Yet there is a basic reason 
for some of this anxious care. It is 
right and proper that due attention be 
given to our physical appearance. Every 
woman (and man, too, for that matter 
has the right to look as well as possible. 
It is when reasonable attention to ap- 
pearance becomes worry that it is 
reprehensible. Many women spend the 
major part of their time and earnings 
upon mere appearance. This is vanity 


and is bound to produce vexation of 
spirit, for when vanity has taken full 
possession it is a demon to ride its vie- 


tims. Like the nightmare there is no 
shaking it off except by a thorough awak- 
ening, and comparatively few care to 
go to the trouble of being awakened. 
Vanity thus placed in the saddle soon 
begets worry, and when the two together 
ride a human being the load is almost 
more than can be borne. The victim 
is sure her hair is not the proper color. 
It has to be dyed. This is never satis- 
factory, and she is now worried lest 
people discover what has done. 
If a stranger happens to look at her a 
little attentively she worries for she is 
assured there is something wrong. Then, 
too, her style and color of hair need cer- 
tain treatment to keep it in fashion; 
the methods of dressing must be known 
and tried, and the poor creature worries 
hour after hour upon a matter that should 
occupy a few minutes and no more of her 
daily time. 

There are men who are just as unhappy 
over their appearance. Their hair is 
not growing properly, or their noses are 
not the proper shape, or their ears are 
too large, or their hands too rough, or 
their complexion doesn’t match the 
ties they like to wear, or some equally 
foolish and nonsensical thing. Some 


she 
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wish to be taller, others not so tall; 
quite an army seeks to be thinner and 
another of equal number desires to be 
stouter; some wish they were blondes 
and others that they were brunettes, 
and drug-stores, beauty parlors and 
complexion specialists for men and wo- 
men are kept busy all the time, robbing 
poor, hard-working creatures of their 
earnings because of an insane worry that 
they are not appearing as well as they 
ought to do. 

Clothing is a source of worry to thous- 
ands. They must keep up with the 
styles, the latest fashions, and to be 
“out of fashion” gives them a ‘“‘coniption 
fit.” An out-of-date hat, or shirt-waist, 
or jacket, or coat, or skirt, or shoes 
humiliates and distresses them and to 
wear a hat-pin two inches shorter than 
those of ‘‘the girl next door” is a pain 
and agony that cannot be endured. 

To these my worrying friends I con- 
tinually put the question: Is it worth 
while? Is the game worth the shot? 
What do you gain for all your worry? 
Rest and peace of mind? Alas no! 


If the worry and effort accomplished 
anything I would be the last to depre- 
cate it, but, observation and experience 
teach that the more you yield to these 
demons of vanity and worry the more 


relentlessly they ride you. They verit- 
ably are demons that seize you by the 
throat and hang on like grim death until 
they suffocate and strangle you. 

Do you propose, therefore, any longer 
to submit? Are you wilfully and know- 
ingly going to allow yourself to remain 
within their grasp? You have a remedy 
in your own hands. Kill your insane 
vanity by determining to accept yourself 
as you are. All the efforts in the world 
will not make any changes worth while. 
Fix upon the habits of dress, etc., that 
good sense tells you are reasonable and 
then follow them regardless of fashion 
or the prevailing style. You know as 
well as I, that, unless you are a mil- 
lionaire, you cannot possibly keep up 
with the many and various changes 
demanded by current fashion. Then 
why worry yourself by trying? Why 
spend your small income upon the un- 
attainable, and upon that, which, even 
if you could attain, you would find 
unsatisfying and incomplete? 
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In your case worry is certainly the 
result of mental inoccupancy. This is 
sometimes called “empty headedness,”’ 
and while the term seems somewhat 
harsh and rough it is pretty near the 
truth. If you spent one-tenth th: 
amount of energy seeking to put some- 
thing into your head that you spend 
worrying about what you shall put on 
your head, and how fix it up, your life 
would soon be as different as it is possible 
to conceive. 

There is another army, whose numbers 
are legion, who worry about their health. 
What with the doctors scaring the life 
out of them with the germ theory, and 
seeking legislation to control their lives 
from the cradle to the grave, followed 
by the naturopaths, physicultopaths, 
gymnastopaths, hygienists, raw food ad- 
vocates and a thousand and one other 
notionists, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that people have learned to worry 
about this matter. Many members of 
the medical profession and the drug- 
stores have much to answer for in these 
eases. They have inculcated, nurtured 
and fostered a colossal ignorance in 
regard to the needs of the body, and a 
tremendous dread and blind fear of 
everything that deviates from the nor- 
mal. They have consistently taught 
those who rely upon them that the only 
safe and sane plan is to rush immediately 
to a physician upon the first sign of any- 
thing slightly out of the ordinary. 
Then, with wise looks, mysterious words, 
strange symbols, and loathsome decoc- 
tions they have sent their victims home 
to imagine that some marvelous wonder 
work will follow the swallowing of their 
abominable mixtures, instead of frankly 
telling their consultants that their fever 
was caused by over eating, by too late 
hours, by dancing in an illy-ventilated 
room, or by too great application to 
business. 

The results are many and disastrous. 
People become confirmed ‘‘worriers”’ 
about their health. On the slightest 
suspicion of an ache or a pain they 
rush to the doctor, or the drug-store for 
a pill, a dose, or a prescription. The 
telephone is kept in constant operation 
about trivialities, and every month a 
bill of greater or lesser extent has to 
be paid. 
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Now while I do not wish to deprecate 
the calling in of a physician in any serious 
case, by those who deem it advisable, | 
do condemn as absurd, unnecessary and 
foolish in the highest degree this perpetual 
worry about trivial symptoms of health. 
Every truthful physician will frankly 
tell you—if you urge it—that the worry- 
ing is the worst part of the trouble; 
in other words that if you never did 
anything in these cases that distress 
you but would quit your worrying the 
thing you fear would often disappear of 
its own accord. 

The result of this kind of worry is 
that it genders a nervousness that un- 
necessarily calls up a large variety of 
possible dangers. How often we meet 
with this nervous species of “‘worrier.” 

The train enters a tunnel: “What an 
awful place for a wreck!” or it is climbing 
a mountain grade with a deep precipice 
on one side: “My, if we were to swing 
off this grade!’”’ I have heard scores of 
people, who, on riding up the great cable 
incline of the Mount Lowe Railway 
have exclaimed: “What would become 
of us if this cable were to break?” and 
they were apparently people of reason 
and intelligence. The fact is the cable 
is so strong and heavy that with the two 
cars crowded with all they are able to 
carry their united weight cannot stretch 
the cable tight; let alone putting any 
strain upon it sufficient to break it. 
And most nervous worries are as baseless 
as this. 

Imagine being the child of an anxious 
parent who sees sickness in every unusual 
move or mood of her boy or girl. A 
little clearing of the throat—‘I’m sure 
he’s going to have croup or diphtheria.” 
The girl puts her hand unconsciously 
to her brow—‘‘What’s the matter with 
your forehead, dearie, got a headache?” 
The lad feels a trifle uncomfortable 
in his clean shirt and wriggles about— 
“I’m sure Tom’s coming down with 
fever, he’s so restless and he looks so 
flushed.” 

God forbid that I should ever appear 
to caricature the wise forethought or 
care of a devoted mother. That is 
not what I purpose. I am merely seek- 
ing to show the folly and absurdity of 
the anxieties, the worries, the unnecessary 
and unreasonable cares of many mothers. 
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For the moment fear takes possession 
of them some kind of nagging begins 
for the child. “Oh, Tom, you musn’t 
do this,” or ‘““You must be careful of 
that,”’ and the youngster is placed under 
bondage to the mother’s unnecessary alarm. 
No young life can suffer this bondage 
without injury. It destroys freedom 
and spontaneity, takes away that dash 
and vigor, that vim and daring that 
essentially belong to youth. I'd far 
rather have a boy and girl of mine get 
sick once in a while than have them 
subjected to the constant fear that they 
might be sick. 

Oh worrying mother, curb your worry, 
kill it, drive it out, for your child’s sake. 
You claim it is for your child’s sake that 
you worry. You are wrong. It is be- 
cause you are too thoughtless, faithless, 
and trustless that you worry, and, if 
you will pardon me, foo selfish. If 
instead of giving vent to that fear, 
worry, dread, you exercised your reason 
and faith a little more and then your 
self-denial, and refused to give vocal 
expression to your worry, you could 
then claim unselfishness in the interest 
But to put your fears 


of your child. 
and worries, your dreads and anxieties 
around a young child, destroying his 
exuberance and joy, surrounding him 
with the mental and spiritual fogs that 
beset your own life is neither wise, kind, 


nor unselfish. 

A twin brother or sister to the worry- 
ing mother is the ‘‘worrier’’ who is sure 
that every dog loose on the streets is 
going to bite; every horse she drives 
behind is going to run away; every 
chaffeur is either reckless or drunk and 
is sure to run into a telegraph pole or 
have a collision with another car, or 
run down the crossing pedestrian; every 
loitering person is a tramp who is a 
burglar in disguise; every stranger is 
an enemy—in other words, the kind of 
person who always prefers to look on 
the dark side of the unknown rather 
than on the bright side. “Think no 
evil!” is good philosophy as well as 
genuine religion—when put into practice. 
The world seeks our good, not our dis- 
aster. Have faith in the goodness of 
the powers that be, and work and live 
to make your faith true. The man who 
sees evil when none exists will do more 
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to call it into existence than he imagines, 
and equally true, or even more so, is 
the converse, that he who sees good 
where none seems to exist will call it 
forth, bring it to the surface. Take the 
teacher who imagines that all children 
are mean and are merely waiting for 
a chance to exercise that meanness; 
what kind of children will his pupils 
become? It does not need much ex- 
perience to tell. They soon justify his 
suspicions and become what he imagines 
them to be; but he little realizes that it 
has been his own wicked fears and worries 
that helped, to put it mildly, the evil 
assert itself. 

Then there is the worrier who is sure 
that no one is to be relied upon to do 
his duty. Such an one is incapable of 
properly directing any great enterprise. 
Men must be trusted; their work speci- 
fically laid out before them; given their 
freedom to do it in their own way, but 
absolutely required to produce results. 
Then leave them alone. Quit worry- 
ing about them. Give them a fair 
chance; then, if they fail in their duty 
dismiss them and get those who can be 
relied upon. Mistrust and worry lead 
to uncertainty and worry in the minds 
of those who are mistrusted. 

Dickens in his immortal Pickwick 
Papers gives a forceful example of this 
type of worrying. Mr. Magnus has 
just introduced himself to Pickwick, 
and they find they are both going on 
the same stage to Norwich. 

“ ‘Now, gen’lm’n,’ said the hostler, 
‘coach is ready, if you please.’ 

“‘Ts all my luggage in?’ inquired 
Magnus. 

“<All right, Sir.’ 

“Ts the red bag in?’ 

“ “All right, Sir.’ 

“*And the striped bag?’ 

“ ‘Fore boot, Sir.’ 

‘And the brown-paper parcel?’ 
‘*‘Under the seat, Sir.’ 

‘And the leathern hat-box?’ 
‘They’re all in, Sir.’ 

“‘*Now will you get up?’ said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ “Excuse me,’ replied Magnus, stand- 
ing on the wheel. ‘Excuse me, Mr. 
Pickwick. I cannot consent to get up, 
in this state of uncertainty. I am quite 
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satisfied from that man’s manner, that 
that leather hat-box is not in.’ 

“The solemn protestations of the host- 
ler being unavailing, the leather hat-box 
was obliged to be raked up from the 
lowest depth of the boot, to satisfy him 
that it had been safely packed; and after 
he had been assured on this head, he 
felt a solemn presentiment, first, that 
the red bag was mislaid, and next, that 
the striped bag had been stolen, and then 
that the brown-paper. parcel had become 
untied. At length when he had received 
ocular demonstration of the groundless 
nature of each and every of these sus- 
picions, he consented to climb up to 
the roof of the coach, observing that now 
he had taken everything off his mind 
he felt quite comfortable and happy.” 

But this was only a temporary feel- 
ing, for as they journeyed along every 
break in the conversation was filled up 
by Mr. Magnus’s “loudly expressed anx- 
iety respecting the safety and well- 
being of the two bags, the leather hat- 
box, and the brown-paper parcel.”’ 

Of course, this is an exaggerated pic- 
ture, yet it properly typifies this particu- 
larly senseless form of worry, one with 
which all of us are more or less familiar. 

One of the chief manifestations of 
worry in some minds is concerning 
the religion of other people. Far be 
it from me to decry a certain degree of 
solicitude for the spiritual welfare of 
others, especially in those who are near 
and dear to each other, but the reli- 
gious life of the individual—the real, 
deep, personal, hidden, unseen, inner 
life—of a human soul is a wonderfully 
delicate thing for any other person 
no matter how near and dear—to meddle 
with. 

But these ‘‘worriers,”’ have found com- 
fort, joy and peace in a certain line of 
thought; it has commended itself to 
them as TRUTH—the one, full, complete, 
indivisible TRUTH—and naturally they 
are eager that others should possess it. 
The street salvationist shows it by the 
fiery zeal with which he attacks the 
problem of reaching those of whom most 
churches know nothing. The burden 
of his ery is that you must flee from 
the wrath to come by taking advantage 
of the “blood of Jesus.’”’ And in season 
and out he urges that you “come under 
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the blood.” His face wears a _ tense 
expression, his brow is wrinkled, his 
eyes strained, his voice becomes raucous 
in the intensity of his feeling, and “‘worry”’ 
is manifested throughout his whole de- 
meanor. 

Another friend is a Seventh Day 
Adventist and is full of zeal for the 
declaration of the “Third Angel’s Mes- 
sage,”’ for he believes that only by heed- 
ing it, keeping sacred the hours from 
Friday at sunset to Saturday at sunset, 
in accordance with the fourth command- 
ment; and implicitly believing in the 
speedy coming of Christ, can one’s soul’s 
salvation be attained. 

The Baptist is assured that his mode 
of immersion is the only one that satis- 
fies the demand of heaven; and the so- 
called “Christian,’—the disciple of 
Alexander Campbell,—is assured that 
he has the right way. The Methodist, 
Congregationalist, Presbyterian, Nazar- 
ene, «nd several other churches, are “evan- 
gelical” in their belief, and one good 
brother recently came to me with tears 
in his voice, worried seriously because 
I had declared in a public address that 
I believed the earnest prayer of a good 
Indian woman reached the ear of God 
as surely as did my own prayers, or 
those of any man or woman living. 
To him the only effective prayers were 
“evangelical” prayers—whatever that 
may mean—and he was deeply distressed 
because I could not see eye to eye with 
him in this matter. And a dear, good 
woman who heard a subsequent discus- 
sion of the subject, with a deep sigh and 
a shake of the head, assured me when | 
left her that “she would pray for me.” 

I have friends who are Christian Scien- 
tists who desire that I should know the 
Truth, meaning, of course, their under- 
standing of it; equally so I have friends 
who are zealous Roman Catholics, and 
a number of them are praying that I 
may soon enter the folds of “Mother 
Church.” My Unitarian and Univer- 
salist friends wonder why I retain my 
membership in any “orthodox” church, 
and my New Thought friends declare 
that I belong to them by the spirit of 
the messages I have given to the world. 

On the other hand the Theosophists 
present to me, with a force that I do 
not attempt to controvert, the Univer- 
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sal Brotherhood of Mankind, and urge 
upon me the acceptance of the, to them, 
comforting and helpful doctrine of “‘Re- 
incarnation.” 

Two days ago, a good earnest man 
buttonholed me and held me tight for 
over an hour while he outlined to me 
his own slight divergencies from the 
teachings of the Methodist Church to 
which he belongs, and his interpreta- 
tions of the symbolism of Scripture, and 
while he was quite willing to allow me 
the privilege of supposing the Catholic 
was honest and sincere in his faith and 
belief, he could not for one moment 
accord the same to the Christian Scien- 
tist, who, from his standpoint, denied 
the atonement and the Divinity of 
Christ. 

My “breadth” of belief is a worry to 
scores of good people who have labelled 
themselves by some denominational tag, 
and accepted some form of belief that, 
to them, seems complete and incontro- 
vertible. Many of them are praying 
for me, and each that I may the 
TRUTH from his standpoint. For their 
prayers I am grateful. I cannot afford 
to lose one of them. But for the worry 
behind the prayers I have neither res- 
pect, regard, toleration, nor sympathy. 
I can do without it (the worry) and | 
resent it’s being there. I am in God’s 
hands the same as they are, and having 
listened respectfully and sincerely to 
ach and all of them I have come to 
exclaim with Rabbi Ben Ezra 


Now, who shall arbitrate? 
Ten men love what I hate, 
Shun what I follow, slight what I receive; 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 
Match me. We all surmise, 
They this thing, and I that: whom shall 
my soul believe?” 


see 


Then, too, another question, in all 
sincerity and earnestness arises in my 
mind: Whose prayers will be answered 


on my behalf—the Methodist, the Evan- 
gelical, the Campbellite, the Baptist, 
the Roman Catholic, the Episcopalian, 
the Theosophist, the New Thoughtist, 
the Seventh Day Adventist, the ——, 
whose? Whose? Their prayers differ; 
they are antagonistic; one nullifies the 
other, for I cannot by any possibility 
be converted to the specific form of 
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belief of each one. What is the conse- 
quent resultant in my own mind? Since 
I cannot become all that all these good 
people desire I should be, as their desires 
and prayers for. me controvert each 
other, I must respectfully decline to 
be bound by any one of them, save and 
except those that demand the allegiance 
of my own mind and soul. Hence all 
their worry on my behalf is time, energy, 
strength and effort wasted. 

Therefore, to the worrier about the 
religious belief of another I would say: 
“Hands off.” This is none of your 
business. Believe as you will and much 
for your own soul’s salvation, but do 
not seek to put your conceptions as the 


only conceptions possible of Divine 
Truth before another soul, who may 
have an immeasurably larger vision 


than you have. Oh, the pitiableness of 
man’s colossal conceit, the arrogance of 
his ignorance. As if the God of the 
Universe were so small that one paltry, 
finite man could contain in his gill cup 
all the ocean of His power, love and 
knowledge. Let your worries go. Place 
them in the love of the INFINITE. 
Tenderly love and trust those whose 
welfare you seek, and trust God at the 
same time, but don’t worry when you 
see the dear ones walking in a path you 
have not chosen for them. Remember 


your own ignorance, your own fraility, 
your 
then 


mistakes and 


your 
fearlessly 


honestly, 


own errors, 
frankly and 
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The clouds come in through the Golden Gate: 
Phantom fleets, they seem to me, 








and directly ask yourself if you dare take 
it upon your own ignorant self to seek 
to control, to dare to guide another 
living soul as to his eternal life. 

Brother, sister, the job is too big for 
you. It takes God to do that, and you 
are not yet even a perfect human being. 
Hence, while I long for all good for my 
sons and daughters and for my friends, and 
I pray for them, I have no fears, no wor- 
ries, and especially have I no desire 
that they should accept my particular 
brand of faith or belief. / would not 
fetter their souls with my belief if I could. 
They are in larger, better, wiser, more 
loving Hands. than mine. And if I 
would not thus fetter my children and 
friends I dare not seek to fetter others. 
My business is to live my own religion 
to the utmost. If I worry I will worry 
about that, although in another chapter 
I purpose to show the folly of that type 
of worry. 

Worry about the religion of others, 
therefore, I regard as unwarrantable 
on account of our own ignorances as 
to the needs of others, as well as of the 
largeness of God’s supplies for those 
needs, second, as a useless expenditure 
of strength, energy and affection, for, 
if God leads, your worry cannot possibly 
affect the one so led, and third, as an 
altogether indefensible attempt to saddle 
upon another soul your own faith or 
belief which may be altogether inade- 
quate to the needs of that soul. 





ce) 





From a shoreless and unsounded sea; 
Their shadowy spars, and misty sails, 
Unshattered, have weathered a thousand gales: 
Slow wheeling, lo! in squadrons gray, 


They part, and hasten along the bay. 





” 


Edward Pollock. 














Date Culture on the Colorado 
Desert 


By Ralph D. Cornell 








y JULY, 1912, Mr. Ralph D. Cor- 
L nell, formerly of Pomona College 

was engaged by the Chuckawalla 

and Palo Verde Irrigation Asso- 

ciation to make a study of date, 
citrus, fig and other fruit growing con- 
ditions in the Indio, Coachella and Im- 
perial Valleys and Yuma region. From 
this report we quote the following on 
date culture. 

“About seven thousand date 
have been imported into the United States 
since the beginning of the date industry. 
Dr. Coit says that all of the requisite 
conditions for the successful growing of 
dates may be found in many places 
thruout the Imperial, Coachella and 
Colorado Valleys, and the country around 
Palo Verde and Blythe, Riverside County. 
The Imperial, Coachella and Colorado 
Valleys are the regions in which date 
culture has proven its worth, and where 
are now to be found bearing orchards and 
thousands of newly planted off-shoots. 
Dates are so far subject to pests, only 
as imported on the young plants and 
subsequently scattered. This _ infesta- 
tion is in the form of scale of two dis- 
tinct varieties: the Marlatt and Parla- 
toria. A spray has been found that will 
kill these scales, thus eliminating all 
future danger from outside infection 
and making possible its eradication, as 
now extant. Spraying and burning with 
a gasoline torch have proven to be effec- 
tive means of killing scale on old and 
established palms. 

“The date is not particular as to the 
soil in which it grows, and will thrive in 
considerable alkali. Light and heavy 
soil alike seem to produce dates. While 
the date is a desert palm and requires 
a long period of intense heat for proper 
development and ripening, the roots 
require an abundance of water. Dr. 
Coit says that one miners inch of con- 
tinual flow is sufficient to maintain a 
five acre orchard of bearing dates. 
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The off-shoots are set 25 ft. by 30 
ft. apart, or about sixty trees to the 
acre, and begin to bear at the ages of 
from three to five years. Seedlings are 
somewhat uncertain, but off-shoots al- 
ways come true to the parent. A con- 
servative estimate of the bearing capacity 
of a ten year old tree would be 100 pounds. 
Some will bear as high as 400 pounds to 
the tree. A leading Los Angeles grocer 
has placed the average retail price 
for fresh, California dates at from 50 
cts. to 75 cts. a pound. They bring 
from 15 cts. to $1 a pound to the grower. 
Fruit matures, here, from September 
thru December, some varieties ripening 
on the trees, others requiring artificial 
heat. The Deglet Noor is very popular, 
among growers, at present, as it will 
ripen on the tree before the cold weather 
comes, and is of unusual delicacy of 
flavor. 

“A palm reaches its maturity of bear- 
ing capacity at ten years and will con- 
tinue to produce for one hundred. One 
palm sometimes bears as high as twenty 
bunches in a season. Off-shoots are 
produced between the age of three and 
fifteen years, after which no more ap- 
pear. During this period, one palm will 
produce ten or twelve off-shoots, some- 
times more. The importers’ price for 
off-shoots is $8 apiece. Those grown 
locally cannot be had for that. 

“Palm Springs can boast of a few young 
date palms that have come into bearing, 
but has nothing on a commercial scale, 
nor any palms of much age. 

‘* At Indio, is located one of the Govern- 
ment experimental stations, where date 
culture is being forwarded. On an ad- 
jacent ranch, are four Deglet Noor trees 
that produced 300 pounds last year that 
sold for $1 on the average. Twelve 
imported trees, on the same ranch will 
produce at the age of seven years, about 
750 pounds of fruit, as they are now laden 
with 75 bunches of dates. An offer 
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of $25 apiece for off-shoots from these 
Deglet Noors trees was refused, as the 
owner wished to set more plants, and 
considered them worth that much him- 
self. 

““At Mecca is the largest Government 
date garden in the valley. These trees 
are growing on soil containing three- 
tenths of one per cent alkali, and have 
been fertilized regularly each year with 
one yard of manure to the tree; and have 
received frequent and abundant  irri- 
gation, with prompt cultivation after 
each watering. The trees have been 
sprayed for seale. All of the old palms 
are heavily laden with fruit, and in splen- 
did condition. 

“Situated a few miles south west of 
Mecea, is an orchard containing 5000 
date palms. Of these, between 300 
and 400 are of bearing age, running from 
three to five years. The crop on them 
is estimated at 2000 pounds and should 
average 75 cts. a pound. From one 
Deglet Noor tree the owner took 90 
pounds of fruit when it was three years 
old. When four years old no fruit was 
produced. This season, at the age of 
five, the crop is estimated at 250 pounds, 
of which 150 pounds are engaged at 
$1.50 per pound. In addition the palm 
has already produced three off-shoots. 
This grower expects to net from $300 to 
$600 an acre from his dates when they 
have become ten years of age. 

“These trees are growing in soil that 
contains from one to six-tenths per cent 
of alkali and some salt. They are 
fertilized with manure once a_ year, 
and for trees producing fruit potash, 
phosphates and cotton seed are applied. 
Several other ranches in this vicinity 
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excellent fut’ 
Valley is sprinkled 
with date plantings, and has several 
experimental farms where dates are 
grown. The trees thrive and fruit here 
very readily and are well adapted to 
such climatic conditions. 

“One of the Arizona experimental 
farms is situated at Yuma where seven 
year old dates may be seen in full bear- 
ing. These trees have never been fer- 
tilized. Cultivated crops have been 
grown between the rows, thru which 
the dates have received their only till- 
age. In the spring of 1912 the palms 
were pruned severly and burned with a 
gasoline torch to kill the scale. After 
this harsh treatment one seven year old 
palm that already contained eight off- 
shoots produced ten bunches of fruit. 
Some palms did not bear at all. 

“Fruiting palms of thrift are also to 
be found on the mesa near Yuma. 
These have had little care but the water 
necessary to keep them growing. One 
nine year palm produced, in 1911, 210 
pounds of fruit that sold for 10 cts. 
F. O. B. Yuma. 

“The date industry seems to be a 
coming thing for these valleys, while 
the results so far obtained are largely 
problematical, there seems to be no rea- 
son why the future shall not witness 
the growing of dates as a highly commer- 
cial success. The seedlings are uncer- 
tain as to sex, quality of fruit and age 
of bearing, but by proper selection and 
propagation from off shoots standard 
varieties can soon be produced in abun- 
dance. Scale is under control and the 
climatic conditions are proven. Time 
will do the rest. 


have trees producing 
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“To clear the mind of life’s obscurities—That is to live.” 
—F. P. Savinien 











THE INDIVIDUALITY 7%“ 
OUT-OF-DOORS 


GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


No one would ever mistake a California Foothill Scene for one of its Lakes 


JBODY can mistake a landscape 
of the south of Ireland for a 


Wy) part of the prairies of Iowaor the 
forest-clad slopes of Michigan; 


nobody ever looked over the 
expanse of the great lakes and 
thought he was inthe Savannahs of the 
South; no man ever mistook Niagara 
Falls for the Rhine, or the Bay of 
Naples for the harbor of New York. 
Neither did any human being ever im- 
agine he was eating an apple when he 
ate an orange, or a lemon while he ate 
& persimmon, or a pear when he ate a 
peach. Every rose is different and dis- 
tinct from every violet; and the calla- 
lily from the poinsettia, the carnation 
from the fuchsia, the orchid from the 
cereus, the marigold from the poppy. 
No dog ever looked like a cat, or a burro 
like a cow, an elephant like a pig, or a 
deer like a buffalo. Every fly has its own 
individuality, and each creeping thing is 
distinct in its kind from every other 
creeping thing. No quaking-aspen is 
ever taken for an alder, no pine for a 
poplar, nor an elm for an oak,—each 
bears the stamp and seal of its own kind. 
No mocking-bird’s song is ever con- 
fused with that of the linnet, nor the 
voice of the thrush with that of the 
cuckoo. The skylark sings its own song; 


and the hermit-thrush and canyon-wren, 
the vireo and the robin, each has a voice 
that the world knows as its own. 

Look at what you will, smell of what 
you will, taste, feel, hear what you will 
of the objects found in God’s great out- 
of-doors, and each is itself, each is dis- 
tinct, each is personal. And why? Is 
not the reason clear and self-evident? 
How could it be otherwise? Is not each 
object a clear and distinct representa- 
tion of a thought of God? And how 
could God think indistinctly, unclearly, 
vaguely? If God has a thought, it zs 
a thought, and as such must manifest 
itself sharp, clear, distinct, vigorous, de- 
tached, individual. 

With man, sharp, clear, 
thoughts are comparatively the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Take 
our politicians: how vague their utter- 
ances often are. Who can tell whether 
the Republican platform demanded a 
revision downward of the tariff or a 
revision upward. “He straddles,’ “He 
is on the fence,” are expressions used 
often about politicians to express the 
vagueness of their thought, or at least 
the uncertainty of their avowed prin- 
ciples. 

With scientists it is the same. Science 
changes yearly, until that which we be- 


individual 
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lieve today is wonderfully different 
from that which was taught yesterday. 
The science of geology of fifty years ago 
is a matter of laughter and mockery to- 
day; and if one were to propound to a 
class in astronomy to-day the ideas firm- 
ly held, believed, and taught by such 
eminent astronomers as Halley, Newton, 
or Herschel, the youngest student would 
have no difficulty in proving them ab- 
surd and ridiculous in the extreme. The 
greatest botanical society of the world 
is called the Linnean Society, after the 
great Swedish botanist, yet there is not 
a tyro in the study of botany to-day who 
does not know that his classification of 
plants was an incorrect and false one. 
And so with every science except that 
of mathematics. All have altered; all 
have changed; all have ‘‘progressed.”’ 
Has it ever occurred to you how much 
it means to you, individually and per- 
sonally, as well as to all men collectively, 
that God’s ideas are so real, so definite, 
so individual? What would become of 
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mankind if God—for one short day— 
were to think vaguely, uncertainly, un- 
surely, as man so often thinks? With 
man we are ever uncertain. “He is a 
man of moods,” we say; “look out for 
him!” ‘She is uncertain; beware of 
her!” But with God is no uncertainty, 
no moodiness; every thought is sure. 
Do you see what I mean? What 
would become of man if when he reached 
out and took an orange from the tree 
and tried to eat it, he found it made of 
granite? or sought to step on granite, 
and found it made of jellyfish? What 
would result if he went to bed at ten 
o’clock at night and awoke next morn- 
ing at seven to find the stars still shin- 
ing, the “dipper” showing that it was 
still seven hours before daylight? What 
would he think if when he stepped from 
his house upon the lawn, it were to let 
him in, and he found it were water? 
or if he started to drink water, he 
found it coal-oil? 
too ab- 


You say these questions are 











The Lake Scene is distinctly itself—different from Mountain, Forest, Plain or Canyon 
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Compare the Giant Saguaro of Arizona with the common 
Garden or Wild Flowers familiar to 
every Eas.ern Child 


surd to answer. Are they? And why? 
There is but one reason, and that is 
that you are so sure, so certain of the 
certainty and sureness of God, that you 
have not the power to conceive of his 
changing. It is simply that you be- 
lieve in the “individuality of the out-of- 
doors.” It is because in him is found 
‘no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” And it is because of that 
unchangeable fact that you can turn 
to God at all times, knowing that he 
and all he has made is ever the same. 
How can we ever have fear of God 
when he isJever the same? 
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And it is this assurance that it is 
God’s out-of-doors, that he controls 
and directs it in wisdom and love, and 
keeps everything stable and sure, that 
makes all life possible. We never think 
of oiling the machinery of the earth, as 
we do the steam-engines, wagons, ¢car- 
riages, automobiles of man’s manufac- 
ture. Who stands guard over the axles 
of the earth as the greasers and oilers 
do at the various section stations on 
the railways? Where is the man—or 
angel—hammer in hand, who taps the 
wheels of the earth to see they that are 
sound and in no danger of breaking? 
How is it that you never think it is 
necessary for this great world-machinery 
to need such care? Is it not because 
you rest in God’s unchangeableness as 
well as his love? 

What fearful chaos would occur were 
God to lose hold for one day, one hour, 
nay, one moment! Try to conceive it! 
The mountains falling, the plains arising, 
the rivers, lakes, oceans refusing to be 
kept within bounds and flooding every- 
where; all order lost; earth, air, sea, 


sky, ocean all in confusion worse con- 


founded; birds walking or crawling; ani- 
mals flying; reptiles coursing through the 
air; fishes traveling on land; trees re- 
fusing to remain in settled locations; 
the clouds taking the place of the lawns, 
and the lawns ascending to the sky; 


What a Contrast between the Water;Hyacinth and 
Giant Saguaro of Arizona 
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Each Waterfall has its own Individual Attraction and Charm as well as Distinctive Scenic Quality 


the Milky Way disintegrating and 
falling; the planets swinging out of 
their courses; comets darting whither 
their unrestrained will leads them; all 
the stars of heaven loosing their hold. 
Instead of harmony, peace, happiness, 
the whole universe would go crashing, 
jangling, roaring, tossing, amid fearful 
fire and flame, down, down, down, into 
the awfulness and horror, the dread- 
fulness and terror, of wreck and anni- 
hilation. 

A few days after the San Francisco 
sarthquake, I stood on Nob Hill and 
looked over the scene of the wreck and 
fire. I went up to Santa Rosa and down 
to Salinas, and followed the line of the 
disaster. On a map of California, a pen- 
and-ink line drawn almost directly from 
one point to the other, north and south, 
would locate and specify the territory 
seriously affected by the earthquake. 
Fifty miles on each side of that line its 
power and influence were unknown. 
Yet the horror of that earthquake and 
consequent fire thrilled the heart of the 
world. ‘he shake upon that insignifi- 


insignificant when the vast- 
ness of the world untouched by it is 
considered—turned the thought of every 
man and woman of all civilized countries 


cant line 


toward California and San Francisco. 
I saw the widest and deepest crack 
made by the earthquake, and a good 
athlete could easily have jumped across 
it. I saw the places where the earth’s 
surface “‘buckled”’ with the motion, and 
a score of teams, under the direction 
of their drivers, could level them in 
a day. Had it not been for the fire 
that followed the earthquake, a month 
would have seen the damage repaired 
and the whole event forgotten. Yet 
what a stir we made about it! How 
it excited mankind! Why?—It was so 
unexpected, so novel, so strange. In 
other words, we have become so assured 
that the world is God’s and that he 
controls it, that anything that seems 
to suggest that it is not so, entirely 
confuses and disconcerts us. Men live 
the life of security because unconsciously 
they believe that “in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” 
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Crater Lake, Oregon, entirely and altogether unlike any other Lake in America 


Do you believe that every fruit, every 
flower, every tree, every bird, every in- 
sect, every animal is a visualized thought 
of God, an idea of God’s mind? Do you 
see those two sparrows, English spar- 
rows at that? They are not only 
worthless (so they tell us), but worse 
than useless. Yet Christ used them 
to point out this very moral I am trying 
to get at; namely, that if these inferior 
objects are individual thoughts of God, 
and he cares for them, you and I also 
are definite, distinct thoughts of his, 
and he, never slumbering nor sleeping, 
watching ever over his Israel, never for 
one moment ceases to think of us, and 
toward us, and always for our good. 
What a glorious, helpful, stimulating 
thought this is! It takes away all dis- 
couragement, all disheartenment, and 
sends us on our way rejoicing. 

Christ asserted that not one of these 
common, insignificant sparrows falls to 
the ground without our Heavenly 
Father knowing it; and, if it be one of 
his ideas, how can he ever ignore it? 
Then how much more does he care for 
us! how much more will he protect us, 
will he guard, and guide, and lead us, 
if we allow ourselves to be led! For we 
are made in his likeness, and are of more 
value in his sight than many sparrows. 


Do you think that you are cast here 
into this world to fight your own battles 
alone? Do you feel disheartened, dis- 


couraged, dismayed at the fierceness of 


the conflict, the speed of the age, the 


Note the exquisite order of the arrangement of the Spines 
on this Desert Mamillaria or Small Cactus 
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selfishness of the combatants? Do you 
wonder how you can ever stand up under 
it all and keep on going? Let me whisper 
a word in your ear. Don’t try to fight 
alone. Don’t try to keep up. Quit the 
fierce, selfish, cruel conflict. It is not for 
you. Here is your mission: ‘‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness.”” When you get up in the 
morning, start out with that thought in 
your mind; not, “I have to go and 
plunge info this awful warfare again.’’ 
At noon, when you are at liberty to rest 
for a few minutes, remind yourself, 
“ ‘The kingdom of God’—truth, love, 
purity, honor for myself, and righteous- 
ness’—the giving of these things to all 
with whom I come in contact,—these are 
my mission, my business. I am not here 
to amass material wealth,—gold, silver, 
precious stones, and the like,—for what 
of them? These things are only tem- 
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porary. There will be no pocket in my 


shroud, in which I can earry them away.” 


‘All you can hold in your dead cold hand 


Is what you have given away,”’— 


given away of love, of helpfulness, of 
brotherly kindness, of truth, of honor, 
of assistance to others. 

And if every day’s close enables you to 
sit down and say, “I have been enabled 
to-day to bless some weary soul, help 
some weak brother, guide some sinning 
sister; I have to-day battled with pride, 
anger, jealously, with hatred, malice, 
evil-speaking, and have overcome,” you 
have had a grand day,—a good day, a 
rich day, a blessed day, a glorious day, 
—for you have put into your bank ac- 
count something real, something perma- 
nent, something eternal, that no burglar 
can loot, no thief steal, no fire destroy. 

From Life and Health. 


Compare the Golden Poppy of California with the 
amillaria 








T he Man who tooka Risk 


By Nettie Lounsbury Curtis 








ISS ELLERTON will see you 

in the ‘Green Parlor’ sir,” said 
the tidy English maid at his elbow 
to Copley Turner as he sauntered 
out from the cafe. 

The man nodded his head, even lifted 
his hat courteously, but passed on to 
the verandah where he stopped to light 
a cigarette, only to throw it away again 
after a few puffs; then, pacing up and 
down, pulling fiercely at the ends of his 
mustache, finally with determined air 
he sought the interview. 

The Green Parlor was a small octagonal 
room, all windows seemingly, built at 
one end of the inn and jutting out upon 
the lake. Secluded and distant from 
the hum of voices it was seldom frequent- 
ed by guests at this hour. 

Here in the flooding sunset light, Tur- 
ner advanced to meet his beautiful be- 
trothed, who with her mother and invalid 
brother, had been traveling through the 
western hills seeking health for the latter. 

At thirty Copley Turner was a man 
whom no stranger would fail to glance 
at a second time. Of athletic figure, 
good-featured and well-dressed, his man- 
ner indicated power and energy; his 
glance evidenced integrity and loyalty, 
but a keen observer of character would 
have noted the lurking marks of self- 
will and masculine selfishness stamped 
upon an otherwise attractive face. 

“Agnes, my love!” 

“Copley!” 

“My letter prepared you for my ar- 
rival, Sweetheart, and as I have only 
one short hour between traihs, we must 
plunge right into the midst of business. 
Kiss me first. Put your arms tight 
around my neck. Tell me you are glad 
to see me, and that you love me better 
than all the world besides,” and Turner 
clasped the slight figure to his bosom, his 
hand lingering on the soft brown hair. 





The girl with happy eyes and height- 
ened color brushed away the stray locks 
which her lover’s warm embrace had 
disarranged: 

“T do love you dearly, and with all 
wy heart, Copley. It isa great happiness 
to have you near again,’’ and the lovely 
eyes looked with fond affection into his 
own. 

“Then you may prove it at once, dar- 
ling. I am going to take a lease of 
‘Wildwood’ for three years. It is with- 
in a mile of the Works and very conven- 
ient for me. We will be married next 
month and go there to live at once.” 

“But, Copley, mother needs me just 
now.” 

“Nonsense! I need you more and I 
must have you. You shall be mistress 
of ‘Wildwood’ within a month. To- 
night I go to Denmar, where my car will 
pick me up at sunrise, and from there 
to the Works. I will come for my bride 
three weeks from to-day. This western 
life is one of action,” and he straightened 
himself unconsciously, proud of his own 
powers. 

“Copley, the doctors here say the 
climate does not seem to agree with Wal- 
ter. They advise a long stay abroad. 
You have earned a good vacation after 
so many years of hard work. Come with 
us, dear, to Europe.” 

“What, leave now when the goal is 
almost in sight? My ambition is to get 
chief control of the executive force of 
all the mines in my section. Everything 
must give way to that.” He put his 
hand hastily through the hair lying so 
abundantly on his fine brow, brushing 
it back, as if thus he would remove every 
obstacle in his path. 

“You do not love me entirely or you 
would never propose such an alternative, 
Agnes,” said he reproachfully. 

“We are both still young, dear,” she 
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pleaded. “Our engagement is only three 
months old, and I have others to think 
of, before I can yield to my own personal 
wishes.”’ 

“Your wishes, darling, will be controlled 
by your lover’s, will they not!’’ and the 
tone of passionate ownership thrilled 
her with painful longing. 

The girl charming in her light filmy 
evening gown, moved slightly apart 
from her lover. Her great blue eyes were 
fixed steadily upon him and her extreme 
pallor indicated the intensity of her 
feeling. 

“Copley, I told you a few minutes ago 
that I loved you better than all the 
world besides. I made a mistake. I 
love my duty better, and its ‘high, 
stern-featured beauty’ will amply re- 
compense me if you persist in misinter- 
preting my motives.” 

The sweetness of her face and the 
exultation of her tone caught and held 
the man’s heart for a moment, then 
he burst forth impetuously: 

“Your first duty is to me now, Agnes; 
and the decision must be final. Your 


mother will do very well with Walter 


without you!” 
“Copley, our Walter may not live a 


year longer. Mother depends on me. 
Come with us to Europe,” once more 
begged Agnes with winning grace. 

“Impossible! and if that is your dec- 
sion, let us say good-bye at once; for 
I must go.” Turning on his heel his 
quick step was soon heard in the distance 
crossing the marble floor of the hall. 
Rapid questions at the desk pushed 
aside any twinges of compunction for 
the girl who had met her ordeal so bravely, 
but whom he fancied dropped suddenly 
as he strode away. 

Over at the Works next day, he seized 
eagerly a yellow envelope handed to 
him, tore it away, and read the following 
message : 

“Ordered to Carlsbad immediately. 
Leave by Pullman Special at eight to- 
night. Agnes.”’ 

A revulsion of feeling held the strong 
man in its grip. His Agnes going away 
for months, perhaps years! He had left 
her in anger. In fact he was brutal 
just at the end. How courageously 
she had faced him, resisting her own 
heart! 
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“T will go to her at once,” he decided 
remorsefully, crossing over to the hotel 
rapidly, giving orders to his subordinates 
in sharp brief sentences. 

“No train to Denmar before nine 
forty-eight to-night, sir,’ was the clerk’s 
reply to his question. 

“Then it must be the car at 
he ordered. 

In another quarter of an hour Copley 
Turner was tucking the lap robe in well 
under his knees as he slowly sank to 
the seat by the chauffeur. 

“How long is the distance, did you 
say, to the Crystal Spring House?” 
and he turned to the affable clerk who 
stood on the steps to speed the parting 
guest. 

“Sixty-eight miles, Mr 
mighty poor roads.” 

Copley frowned heavily. Only a few 
hours intervened before the departure 
of his bethrothed for the East. An hour’s 
delay was an hour lost. 

“There is the little Cork-Screw Can- 
yon Road, Mr. Turner,” said the man 
hesitatingly, stepping nearer, and dig- 
ging his toes into the gravel. ‘That 
would diminish a full third of the dis- 
tance, but ’tis hardly safe. You want 
nothing in front of you excepting another 
machine faster than your own.” He 
glanced admiringly at the handsome 
little auto, known at the Works as 
“The Clipper.” 

To Copley’s abrupt demand for in- 
formation he learned that far down be- 
tween the two settlements, a fissure in 
the rocks ran for some four or five miles, 
so narrow it was impossible for one ve- 
hicle to pass another; that a few years 
before a compassionate jailer had turned 
a gang of prisoners into this gully to 
make the roadway a passable short-cut 
over to the Spring, only five miles from 
its lower exit. The passage was only 
used in life and death exigencies except 
by horsemen. 

The chauffeur listened keenly to the 
data furnished to his master, for he knew 
Mr. Turner too well to imagine any risk 
or deed of daring could delay him in 
his attempt to reach the girl he loved. 

“Off, Wilkins,” and the car glided away 
as on wings of enchantment. 

They settled down for a long steady 
ride in a country of gently declining 


once,” 


Turner, and 
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roads almost heedless of the crisp Octo- 
ber weather and the gorgeous scenery 
on all sides. 

“Can we make the Spring in two hours, 
Wilkins, over these infernal roads?” 

“Hardly sir.’ 

“Then at Black-Hawk Tavern we 
turn into little Cork-Screw Canyon”; 
and a determined dare-devil look swept 
over the face of the manager of the Lead- 
town Silver Mines. 

“All right, sir.” 

Over rougher roads on so swift an 
errand the little car had never been forced 
to go. They made all the time they 
could on every smooth stretch, but the 
greater portion of the distance they 
threaded their way over highways where 
road-commissioners seemed unknown. 

The sun was lowering in the west and 
a great silence fell between the men, as 
with strained vision and grim faces they 
turned the curve into Grasslow Valley, 
passing Black-Hawk Tavern, and entered 
the perilous passage through the crevasse. 

Here they found the road bed fairly 
good but there was scarcely a foot in 
width to spare on either side, and the 
sun was chary of his light as it glinted 
down over the perpendicular walls, ris- 
ing from thirty to fifty feet in height. 

Copley Turner was in no mood to 
notice the dancing shadows on mossy 
niche, gray lichen or clumps of ferns, as 
Wilkins steered the car through the tor- 
tuous sloping defile. Perchance a stray 
reminiscence of his school-boy days 
flitted through his mind as he saw some- 
thing white on the road ahead, and his 
imagination possibly rioted over its 
semblance to the dove sent through the 
Symplegades or Clashing Rocks of the 
classic myth. 

Wilkins had 
He was going with intensest 
round each descending curve. What 
was that ahead of them anyway? They 
were gaining on it! A girl in a white 
habit on a roan steed? She sat her horse 
well, but they were surely gaining on her 
on that accursed descent, and there was 
no. such thing as passing. 

Every nerve in the strong man’s 
body began to quiver. Where had he 
seen such luxuriant golden-brown hair, 
save on his own beloved one! Loosened 
now, it fell like a shining cloud around 


himself. 
caution 


straightened 
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her. Doubt gave way to certainty. 
He feared to shout lest her animal’s 
speed should be checked, and the poor 
beast and his fair rider be offered in 
sacrifice before a modern Juggernaut. 
He likewise feared to keep still lest the 
girl should not appreciate the appalling 
danger. 

What was the matter with that new 
brake? Was it going back on them be- 
fore they reached the mouth of the Can- 
yon? 

There comes a time in the life of every 
human ‘being when his own faults stand 
out sharply before him in all their ugli- 
ness with more than cameo-like distinct- 
ness. Such a moment had now arrived 
for Copley Turner. His own hand re- 
lentlessly pulled aside the cloaking drap- 
eries made by time, education and en- 
vironment, and revealed to him his true 
inner self with all its accumulation of 
selfish habits, obstinate traits and arbi- 
trary will, from boyhood down to the 
present crisis. 

“She has received my telegram say- 
ing I would start at once for the Crystal 
Spring House,” moaned he to himself; 
“and she thought to accompany me part 
of the way by taking this short cut which 
I had no business to risk. What acci- 
dent has overtaken her groom?” 

“Fly, fly,” hoarsely burst forth Cop- 
ley standing up. 

The girl looking back recognized the 
face and form of her lover, heard the 
tone frenzied with anxiety, and the lovely 
smile on her delighted face changed to 
wild fear as she lashed her horse to 
greater exertion. 

Five minutes; no sign of the mouth of 
the canyon, and the front of the car al- 
most touched the haunches of the flying 
steed. 

Another five minutes: the entrance 
was in sight! Like an oasis on the desert 
to a traveler perishing from thirst, or 
as a spar to a drowning man, their strain- 
ed eyes were rooted on the distant pic- 
ture presented as through a lens. 

“On, on, Agnes my beloved! Cour- 
age! We are nearly out.”’ The rever- 
beration drowned the words of the agoniz- 
ed lover, but at the shout the old racer 
was again forced to increased speed, 
and again a few yards distanced them. 

“The brake does not respond, Mr. Tur- 
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ner,” said Wilkins at length; but love’s 
keen prescience had already noted the 
terrible truth. 

“On, on, Agnes; only a minute more,” 
and the animal plunged before the graz- 
ing wheels. 

Out into the clear open at last rushed 
the spirited roan as if a pack of furies 
was behind him. His almost unconscious 
mistress still clinging to his neck was 
lifted down at the little inn not far off, 
and gently ministered to by the kind- 
hearted host and his wife, until the ar- 
rival of the big man with the white face 
whose machine stood some hundred yards 
away submitting to the skillful manipu- 
lations of the chauffeur. 
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“Agnes, my little white lamb!” and 
the man’s voice broke as he gathered 
her in his arms. “That treacherous 
brake and never-ceasing down grade! 
I shall never forgive myself this esca- 
pade nor all my beastly selfish conduct. 
Will you marry me to-night at the Spring- 
House and let me go to Europe with 
you after such behavior?” 

The blue eyes sought his with unflinch- 
ing trust: 

“Yes, Copley, even here if you like,”’ 
and she looked smilingly around at the 
close little room with its faded rag carpet 
and dingy chairs:” 


ney 
SS 


The Pointing Pencil 
THE CHANCE WORD, OR OPPORTUNITY 
By Martha Martin Newkirk 





HEN Longfellow wrote his simple 








(1D rhymes on the “‘Arrow and the 
Song,” he illustrated life’s op- 
portunities. 


Almost any day one might recount a 
story of opportunities “caught on the 


fly,” or allowed to pass unrealized. 
This was brought home to me recently 
by an incident. 

Some acquaintances from a 
were making a friendly call. 
had never been at Mrs. G.’s_ house 
before, and probably would pass on 
not to return. Mrs. G.’s mind had worn 
in itself a channel of discontent over her 
unsatisfactory cottage. During the 
short call of her friends she opened the 
floodgates and let the bitter waters of 
her discontent flow through, much to 
the annoyance of her family. After 
the visitors had gone a young friend 
who felt privileged to express himself 
said, “And that was your one opportunily 
to say something that might have been 
for good.”’ 

The message Browning gives in “Pippa 
is just that of opportunity. 
“Even the child voice singing, 

‘God’s in His heaven, All's right 
With thé world,” may mark a life. 


distance 
They 


Passes”’ 


One comfort that must salve many 
of the gospel preacher’s weary years 
is surely that some words of his are 
marking lives. 


I know a woman whose whole life 
was electrified, in her early childhood 
by a text and a sermon. She says she 
was an indolent child, dreaming away 
the days. She had never 
awakened. But the minister 
read, ‘““‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
From the sermon that followed the child 
awoke, and all her life she has been a 
worker, searching for the best things 
“what thy hand findeth.”” The preacher 
went his way, and never knew that the 
“arrow” had found a lodgement. 

A passing colporteur, the old-fashioned 
traveling Bible man, spoke at a wayside 
schoolhouse in Iowa. A little boy of 
twelve followed the burning words of 
the traveler. And, years after, he went 
into the ministry. His voice rang in 
the great Central Music Hall in Chicago. 
Later, New York found a pulpit for this 
worker, who claims that he was roused 
and fired for his life work by the passing 


Example. 
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traveler. This man was Newell Dwight 
Hillis. 

On the other hand, the Recording 
Angel must sigh over mortal failures 
to seize the present chance. 

Recently a great audience had gathered 
to hear a brilliant speaker. But the 
“nowers that be’ in churches, decided 
to raise a lot of money before the chief 
speaker was allowed to proceed. A 
pleasant voiced man undertook to create 
enthusiasm—for giving. With tactics 
much like that of an auctioneer on his 
block, this talker extracted dollars from 
the audience. ‘‘Who’ll be the next to 
give?” “T’ve got $25,” called one of 
the collectors, in the tone of a fisherman 
who yells “I’ve got a bite.” It was a 
regular “Hurrah boys” occasion. A 
“whoop’er up” hour. The solicitor for 
funds made merry over every pledge 
given. “Ah, there’s Sister Blank. 
Anxious to get rid of some money, just 
burning her fingers—she wants to get 
rid of it so quick.” 

“Ten, did you’ say? Oh! O-h! 
Twelve! That’s better.”” And _ there 
were hand clappings and loud enthusiasm 
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that still Sabbath morning, while a hot 
audience waited to hear the great speaker. 


At length he came forward. A sense 
of satisfaction breathed through the hall. 
Then it was still. Noble words from 
The Book fell like balm upon the spirit. 
Then the great preacher 
closed the book and lifted 
up a mighty voice. But for 
what? To attack another 
denomination, a cult and a modern faith. 
Oh, the pity of it! To waste his one 
chance to plant seed for the immortal 
harvest. A weed puller! An _ icono- 
clast! The Master said, 
“Let both grow until the 
harvest.” And He also by 
precept and example urged ‘‘Feed my 
sheep.””’ The Good Shepherd didn’t lec- 
ture to his flock to beware of nettles 
and weeds. He led them to “green 
pastures, beside still waters.’ A soul 
full of good thoughts, fed on noble 
truths, has no hankering for “cults.” 
“A lost opportunity,”’ groaned one who 
left that great auditorium, “‘and a lost 
morning for me.” 


A Noble 


Chance 


That Failed! 


The word we had not sense to say 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


E. R. SILL 


“Pattering through the parlors, 
Romping overhead, 


Racing in the 


garden, 


Tumbling in the bed; 
Laughing in the morning, 

At the peep of light, 
Kissing in the evening, 

When they bid ‘good-night;’ 
Tugging at my beart-strings, 

Hour, and day, and year, 
Cling the little children 

God bas sent me bere.” 


/.C. Dunéan. 








A GOVERNMENT OWNED 
RAILWAY FOR ALASKA 








HE readers of Out West are doubt- 
less familiar with the attempt of 
certain capitalists to “‘benevolently 
—assimilate” the productive coal- 
fields and other resources of Alaska, and 
the big fight that ensued ere their plans 
were thwarted. The people of the United 
States are awakening to the fact that 
they, as a whole,—not a few especially 
favored ones—have a right to enjoy some 
of the emolument that comes from the 
exploitation of these newly-discovered 
natural resources of our common terri- 
tory. Hence they took an _ unusual 
interest in this fight between the “big 
business interests” and what they con- 
ceived to be the forces that sought the 
protection of their own interests. They re- 
joiced when the government of the U. 
S. withdrew all the Alaska lands from 
immediate exploitation, but they now 
feel that the withdrawal should be 
medified and the development of the 
country’s natural resources begun. They 
were pleasantly surprised, therefore, when 
Secretary Fisher, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, suggested to Charles F. Bocher, 
of the House of Representatives, that 
all the machinery and material used in 
the construction of the Panama Canal 
be removed to Alaska as soon as it is 
no longer needed on the Canal, and there 
utilized for building and operating a 
trunk railway, to be owned and operated 
by the Government, from Resurrection 
Bay,—the chosen coaling station of the 
U.S. Navy at Tidewater,—to the Valley 
of the Yukon. 

Here are some salient 
the Hon. Secretary’s 
Bocher: 

“The United States has never carried 
on any Governmental enterprise of which 
it has greater reason to be proud, or 
with which it should be better satisfied 
in every way, than the construction of 
the Panama Canal and _ incidentally 





extracts from 
letter to Mr. 


the operation of the railroad across the 
Isthmus, which has been, and is now 
being, utilized in connection with the 
canal. This railroad has been extended 
and used not merely in the work of ex- 
cavation and construction, but it has 
carried a very considerable volume of 
freight as a common carrier. It has been 
operated under the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, and this, in turn, has con- 
ducted its work under a very simple, 
brief, and effective act of Congress. 
What is needed in Alaska is the prompt 
enactment of a statute authorizing the 
construction of the Yukon railway under 
provisions as simple, brief, and effective 
as those which have worked so success- 
fully at Panama. 

“The work at Panama is nearing com- 
pletion. We have there an engineering 
and executive organization which must 
soon be disbanded unless we seize this 
opportunity to transfer as much of it 
as may be needed to Alaska. It is an 
opportunity which should not be lost. 
There is at Panama a considerable amount 
of machinery and tools suitable for rail- 
road construction, and also of railway 
materials and equipment which the 
Isthmian Canal Commission has been 
using in its work, but the need of which 
will rapidly diminish during the coming 
months, and all of which must ultimately 
be sold, much of it for prices far below 
its real value for utilization in Alaska. 
The Isthmian Commission has had to 
construct and operate much more rail- 
road mileage than will be permanently 
needed at Panama. The surplus mach- 
inery and material can be transferred 
from Panama to Alaska by water at 
comparatively small expense. It will 
be released at Panama as rapidly as 
it can be utilized in Alaska if the neces- 
sary legislation is immediately passed 
by Congress.” 

The Secretary some- 


then gives a 
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what detailed account of the material 
the Panama Commission will soon have 
at liberty and continues: 

“How much of the material at Panama 
can be used and what will be its real 
value I do not know, nor do I regard this 
as important. It is substantial in quan- 
tity and value and clearly sufficiently 
important to justify taking it into con- 
sideration and utilizing it so far as it 
may be found available. * * * * * 

“The essential thing for the develop- 
ment of Alaska is the construction of 
a railroad from tidewater to the valley 
of the Yukon, thus connecting the great 
interior waterway system with the coast, 
and there with the world. The bill I 
am suggesting provides that Resurrec- 
tion Bay shall be the tidewater terminus 
of the railroad and I invite your atten- 
tion to the reasons I have given for 
recommending Resurrection Bay in the 
statement which has been published as 
Bulletin 36 of the Bureau of Mines. 
Resurrection Bay has been selected 
as a coaling station by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and I believe that your Committee 
should consider whether the develop- 
ment of this harbor and the construction 
of the railroad from it to the interior 
would not be justified upon military and 
naval as well as upon commercial con- 
siderations. It is also suggested that, 
during five months of the year, water 
transportation for coal may be made 
available on Cook Inlet or Knik Arm, 
within a short distance from the Matanus- 
ka coal field (General Marshall thinks 
from forty to sixty miles from the best 
parts of the field). This would reduce 
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the demands upon the line between 
Knik Arm and Seward and would remove 
the necessity for some heavy construc- 
tion which would be required if the 
entire traffic is to pass over that line. 
I have pointed out in my annual report 
to the President the agricultural pos- 
sibilities which would be opened by the 
proposed railroad. 

“It has been urged that the act of Con- 
gress should not itself definitely fix 
Resurrection Bay as the tidewater termi- 
nus of the proposed railway, but that all 
the available routes should be considered. 
Believing that, when everything is taken 
into consideration, Resurrection Bay 
will be found to be the most available 
harbor, I prefer to have it definitely 
selected in the bill because this _ will 
enable action to be taken more promptly. 
It is also suggested that the Commission 
should have authority to lease or make 
operating agreements with the existing 
railroads, if it prefers to do this, rather 
than to construct an entirely independent 
railroad or to acquire any of the existing 
raods for this purpose. I believe that 
it will be better for the Government to 
own in its entirety an independent 
trunk line from tidewater to the Yukon 
(or one of its navigable tributaries ) 
rather than lease or contract for operat- 
ing rights over parts of such a line.” 

Out West is heartily in sympathy with 
Secretary Fisher’s endeavor and urges 
readers the importance of 


upon its 
doing all they can to further it by writing 
to Senators and Congressmen and urging 
its adoption. 














How to Curb and Utilize the Flood 
Waters of the Colorado River 








The Colorado River is a constant 
and two-fold menace to all the people 
residing along its borders and relying 
upon it for water to irrigate their lands. 
When the snows of the mountains at 
its sources are melting with too great 
rapidity it goes on a rampage, washes 
away levees and restraining walls, eats 
into towns and settlements, destroys 
bridges, floods large settled areas, des- 
troys thousands of dollars worth of 
property, causes occasional loss of life, 
and induces a sense of discomfort and 
insecurity that is disadavantageous alike 
to home life and prosperous business. 
There are several communities in Calif- 
ornia and Arizona which are thus afflicted 
and to which the Colorado River is a 
constant menace; these are Cottonia, 
the Indian lands at Needles, the town 
of Needles, Cibola, the Chemhuevi Val- 
ley, portions of the Mohave Indian 
Reservation, the Palo Verde Valley, the 
Yuma Indian Reservation, the Yuma 
Valley, and the Imperial Valley, while 
great tracts of| and in Mexico are also 
constantly threatened. 

This year the river arose unexpected- 
ly, flooded immense areas of land, washed 
away levees that had been constructed 
at thousands of dollars worth of expense, 
‘destroyed miles of canal and caused 
tremendous uneasiness and financial 
loss, The president of the United 
States was called upon for help and sug- 
gested the passage of a bill authorizing 
the immediate expenditure of a million 
and a quarter of dollars to rebuild and 
reinforce the protecting levees and thus 
relieve the situation. Although all the 
senators and _ representatives __ in- 
volved worked valiantly for the bill it did 
not become a law owing to the lateness 
of the and the fact that the 
appropriation bill had already passed. 

Even had this bill passed, it is apparent, 
however, to those who have given much 


session 


thought and study to the question, that 
it does not adequately meet the situa- 
tion. Prior to the time of this flood the 
Mexican Government had made an 
appeal to the United States Government 
asking that its rights to a certain amount 
of the water of the Colorado River for 
the irrigation within its territory be 
determined. The Imperial Valley had 
sent its representative to Washington 
to ask for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to determine its rights to the waters 
of the River which it claimed were being 
infringed upon by other and later filers 
of claims. The Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior had issued an order notifying 
all persons interested that no further claims 
to the waters of the Colorado River 
could be recognized until these conflict- 
ing claims had been duly adjudicated 
and settled. 

Hence it is apparent that an anomalous 
situation exists in regard to the waters 
of this river. On the one hand the people 
dwelling upon its borders are crying for 
a larger share or a surer supply of its 
water, whilst at the same time they are 
appealing for protection from its over- 
flow during flood times. 

Such a condition as this surely ought 
not to exist. The water-users and land- 
owners of the Colorado River districts 
are intelligent enough to think out a 
solution of this problem and they surely 
have influence enough to present it 
to the various departments at Washing- 
ton, secure their approval, and then em- 
body their desires in a bill which, if pass- 
ed, will bring the matter to a reasonable 
and happy conclusion. 

If the surplus waters during the flood- 
time of the Colorado River can be im- 
pounded in the upper reaches of the 
river where they have their origin in 
the melting snow-banks of the mountain 
slopes, the question of devastation by 
floods will be largely solved. At the 
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same time the impounding of these 
waters will solve the other question by 
holding in storage the excess supply until 
it is needed for the purposes of irriga- 
tion. 

California and Arizona should get 
together on this question and bring their 
united influence to bear to produce the 
desired results. Let a campaign of 
education be inaugurated so that every- 
body will understand the problem and 
its proposed solution. At the proposed 
convention to be held under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Los 
Angeles, in that or some other city, 
all the interests involved should be 
fully represented. Let the situation be 
fully discussed and examined, conclus- 
ions arrived at, and a bill asking for the 
needed relief properly drafted and ar- 
rangements made to have it properly 
presented at the next session of Congress. 

We believe the calling of this conven- 
tion to be the first rational step to pro- 
duce the end desired. With all interested 
communities united to secure a _ reas- 
onable and just object their voices will 
have considerable weight and influence. 
Our senators and representatives are 
ready to help further every reasonable 
project that has the welfare of these 
communities at heart. 

The Imperial Valley has risen in a 
few years into a horticultural and agri- 
cultural. supremacy that has made it 
world-famed. Its people have reclaimed 
a barren and forbidding desert, that 
thirty years ago the Congress of the 
United States was willing to give away 
by the hundreds of thousands of acres, 
into one of the most fertile regions of 
the world. The same has been done 
all along the pathway of the Colorado 
River and there are still other desert 
areas within easy reach which are simply 
waiting for the vivifying energy of its 
waters to blossom as the rose and make 
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homes for countless happy and prosper- 
ous people. The cost to the Govern- 
ment will be ridiculously small compared 
to the gigantic results obtained. It 
is a federal question to be settled 
only by federal means. 

The State of California especially 
has a right to be heard in its demands 
upon this subject. The profits from 
the sale of its public lands have been 
decreed by law to belong to the work of 
reclamation of its arid lands. All the 
districts named come under this category 
and whether they were reclaimed by 
private interests or by the United States 
Reclamation Service it ought to make 
no difference when the question of their 
permanency is involved and their exis- 
tence is threatened either by the flood 
waters of the Colorado or by a too great 
scarcity of its waters, owing to the lack 
of proper conservation. Hence it is 


proper that the resources of the Govern- 
ment should be called upon to protect 
the work already accomplished and the 
further 
begun. 

To those who are not acquainted with 
the Government reports of the annual 


work of reclamation already 


flow of the water of the Colorado River, 
the tables that show the monthly flow 
are both illuminative and interesting. 
They show that in the year of lowest 
flow, namely, 1902, nearly eight million 
acre feet were discharged. The highest 
flow was in 1907 when twenty-five and a 
half million acre feet were discharged. 
The question has also been raised as to 
the feasibility of building reservoirs of 
large storage capacity on the headwaters 
of the Colorado River. A number of 
sites are named by Mr. James D. Schuy- 
ler, the eminent consulting engineer, of 
Los Angeles, in his report to the Chucka- 
walla and Palo Verde Irrigation Associa- 
tion, which he obtained from Mr. T. W. 
Jaycox, C. E., former State Engineer. 





The Soul of San Diego 


By Nellie Hawks 


SAN DIEGO! the acknowledged on the Nation’s wide-spread roll 

Of cities famed in worth and grandeur—city of unbounded Soul— 
Greets the world with heart most tender; bids the world a sweet God-s peed ; 
Thanks the Father of the Waters that from thralldom she is freed. 
Thanks the Father of the Lightnings that He rent the binding-chain; 
Gave to her at last the lease-way she had striven years to gain. 
Thankful that the soul within her that betimes had dormant stood 
Has been quickened into power; grown a State’s great Brotherhood 
For she holds not grudge not anger ’gainst traducers, and her foes; 
Rather—in her strength and valor would she heal another’s woes. 
She would write a peaceful future for all hearts upon her scroll; 

She is gracious, and forgiving! SAN DIEGO has a SOUL. 


Fate seemed intent to rob her of her glory and renown, 

For disasters dark and crushing swept this oldest West Coast town! 

From out the aeoned past, perhaps, grief was her tragic “due,” 

But at last she claims ber BIRT HRIGHT, for she met it, firm and true.— 
A city born of Faith and Fire, with Spirit naught could daunt! 

Her pure desire, her holy trust, shield her, despite all taunt. 


Souls old and tried are always great. They know their force-reserve! 
And the SOUL of this old city would not from her course swerve, 

Or play into the hands of men or Corporations bold. 

She met the situation, just as had been foretold! 

With every new disaster she all but held ber breath, 

But her staunch and true defenders swore new loyalty “‘till death!” 
She would never ask for pity, monied-aid or helping band, 

She would sink with ber own sorrow, or would make a greater stand 
For Liberty! for Light and Growth! No one should hear her moan! 
She would fight her fight forever, if need be—and alone! 

Her struggling sister-cities loved her doom to prophesy, 

Oftimes told the world about them, “San Diego can but die.” 

But she raised her eyes to heaven when the dark breath of despair 
Sought to settle round about ber. And the world heard her declare— 
Her day of hard-wrought triumph would be heralded—sometime! 
To every Nation of the world. In every land and clime. 


RHKKKKKKKAKKEK 


The cup of disappointment? She has drained it o’er and o'er; 

But today the wealth of ALL THE WORLD stands waiting at her door. 
She quaffed the cup of bitterness; hoped-for friends deride, 

But she calmly waited storms to pass; watches the coming, going tide. 
She clad herself in armor of invulnerable steel; 

She drew her mantle ’round her, expanded in her zeal. 

And never in her deepest gloom did she falter—mis-believe 

That from all of ber misfortunes she’d be granted full reprieve. 


With the dawn of nineteen-hundred her soul-renewed desire _ 
And the blood of youth and hopefulness were quickened into fire. 
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She became a seething caldrcn of unquenchable intent, 

As tho the fire-traced word, **S UCCESSY’, from heaven had been sent. 
She believed she saw it written— (Who shall say that she did not )— 
In the sky beneath a rainbow, (A Rainbow with its pot 

Of proverbial gold and silver )—meaning more than gold in coin, 
For it told: The Master-Builder meant the Colony to join,! 

He bas given to San Diego, a new lease of Life and Growth, 

And the people of its hostage are not friends to sinful sloth; 

They are folk of urgent spirit; people of distinctive thrift; 

They had never deigned to listen to the sometimes-profferred ‘Lift! 
They are children of a people of inherent will and power, 

Who eighty years before the sailing of the historied Mayflower— 
Left their ships upon the waters dancing with the ebbing tide 

While they made a trial-footing on the land they had espied. 


She holds within her treasure-cup so many trusts and claims! 
She holds by right! in pride and love, Hosts of illustrious names. 


“Tucked out of sight and far away!’’—the world of her bas said, 

“Clad in a swaddling-garment and in her cradle-bed ; 

A child born but to perish—at the end of all the earth.”’ 

But in ber soul she knew that she was not of transient birth. 

And thus her time she bided with bated breath awhile— (the while- 

She met the onslaught of ber foes with courage-proven smile, ) 

For a something all within ber, said: ‘‘Forgive them of their sins; 

Someday the world will come to know—This is Where the World Begins!” 


Universal Peace 


YIVERSAL PEACE will be realized as the adherents of the various religions 
recognize that Brotherhood of all mankind is a fact in nature; that the differ- 
ence in expressions and forms employed in worshiping God is due to the degree 
of the development of the race, the nature of the clime, and the age in which 
it takes place. Great Teachers come to all races; the religion founded by them is 
based upon Truth, teeming with a philosophy which those to whom it is given are 
capable of understanding. As we learn to know that God the Father provides all 
the people of the earth with a religion adapted to their needs, we will study other 
religions for the purpose of understanding them, and devote our efforts to the service 
of those who may need our help in matters in which we excel, and eagerly learn from 
those having attained to an advanced state of spiritual unfoldment; we will build 
into our own consciousness a tolerance for all creeds and religions, daily striving 
to attain a broader conception of God and man’s relation to Him; we will study our 
own religion, exemplifying it by attending to the work nearest to us, endeavoring to 
remove the beam from our own eye. Humanity is taking on an increased confiding 
trust in God, and a firmer belief in the teaching that, as we sow, so also shall we reap. 
What man thinks upon that he thereafter becomes. As causes precede results, so 
man continuing to live nobler will be followed by Universal Peace. 
JOHN HAY. 


JULY 4, 1912, PASADENA, CAL. 








YE of the chief lines of tourist travel 

in Southern California is the Santa 

Fe system from Los Angeles to San 

Diego, the luxurious trains of which 

carry many thousands of delighted sight 

seers annually. It is doubtful, however, if 

any considerable proportion of these fortunate 

enough to enjoy this trip realize that for some 

forty miles of the distance they are traversing 

the heart of the richest and most wonderful 

region in all the world, for such is the claim 

with which Orange County challenges any other 
section of the universe. 

Thirty-five miles southeasterly 


from Los 


Canta Aneo 


“(the Substantial” 
arvelous thrift 
(range County Metropolis 


Linn L. Sha 


Postmast 


Angeles, on the Santa Fe line to San Diego, 
is situated the thriving city of Santa Ana, 
the County Seat of this wonderful region, which 
is now rapidly forging to the front as one of the 
leading points of Southern California. Located 
in almost the exact center of the rich Santa Ana 
Valley, this city is a natural commercial center, 
besides offering all the climatic advantages 
obtainable elsewhere. Two other great railway 
systems enter the town from Los Angeles 

the Southern Pacific and the Pacific Electric, 

and there is also both steam and electric con- 
nection with the beach, only twelve miles dis- 


tant. To the eastward, at about the same dis- 
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Fourth Street, Santa Ana, looking West [rom Bush Street 


Photo by R. C. Boyd 
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Plant of the Southern California Sugar Company, Santa Ana, Cal. 


tance, rises a majestic mountain range where 
many beautiful canyons are easy of access. 
The vast area lying between the ocean and these 
mountains is almost all under cultivation, and 
presents a most surprisingly diversified list of 
farm and orchard products. 

Proximity to the ocean provides an even and 
enjoyable climate, the ocean breezes tempering 
the atmosphere in winter and summer alike. 
Extremes of either heat or cold are unknown, 
which condition has brought Orange 
County to the front rank with many products 
which do not reach their highest state of per- 
fection elsewhere. In this category may be 
mentioned the Valencia orange, for which 


delicious fruit this county has held the world’s 
record for price for many years. 

While the orange industry reaches very majes- 
tic proportions in this favored county (4,500 
carloads having been marketed last year) 
it is far from being the most important one. 
Foremost in point of value comes the sugar 
beet, of which crop 35,000 acres are planted, 
yielding a return of $3,500,000 to the farmers. 
Another great crop is that of Lima beans, 
comprising about 30,000 acres, of which twenty 
five square miles lie in one unbroken field. 
Twelve million pounds of English walnuts 


valued at $1,400,000.00 were also raised last 
year in this snug little County, while 10,000,000 

















Fourth Street, Santa Ana, looking East from Sycamore 


Photo by R. C. Boyd 
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Orange County Court House, 
Santa Ana, Cal., largest and most 
handsome structure in the County. 
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Plant of the Santa Ana Co-Operative Sugar Co. Erected by the Dyer Co., Cleveland, O 








French Street, Santa Ana, in the 
Residence District. 
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Elks’ Home 794, Santa Ana 


barrels of crude oil, valued at $7,000,000 helped 
very materially in swelling the total value of 
products, which reached over $25,000,000 or 
more than $700 for every man, woman and child 
of its population. 

Over 75,000 acres were last year planted to 
cereals and hay yielding a return of $1,127,000 
and yet this very respectable sum was exceeded 
over two hundred dollars by the out-put from 
poultry and eggs. Other important crops, with 
their annual value, are apricots, $360,000; 
lemons, $175,000; celery, $600,000; potatoes, 
$800,000; honey, $110,000; butter and cream, 
$150,000; berries, $50,000; olives $30,000: 
chili peppers, $30,000; tomatoes, $50,000; 
cabbage, $60,000; wool $26,000; fish, $27,000; 
onions, $30,000; while many other products 
are exported in lesser quantities, including 
apples, peaches, pears, grape fruit, peanuts, 
cauliflower, green corn, wine and brandy. 

Orange County leads the world in at least 
two great products, namely, the sugar beet and 
English walnut and may claim the same dis- 
tinction as regards the Valencia orange. There 





are five large beet sugar factories in the county, 
(two of which are located at Santa Ana) out 
of a total of fourteen in the state, or seventy- 


seven in the United States. 

As before stated, this city is the county seat 
and commercial center of this favored county, 
and its stability is perhaps best indicated from 
the fact that with a population of about 12,000 
the resources of its six banks aggregate nearly 
$6,000,000. The city is growing very rapidly, 
the building permits for 1911 reaching well 
over half a million dollars, while, for 1912 they 
promise to total double that amount 

Santa Ana’s school facilities are of the best, 
including the kindergarten, grammar and high 
school courses, a feature of the latter depart- 
ment being the most efficient commercial school 
on the coast. Two hundred thousand dollars 
were recently voted for a magnificent polytech- 
nic high school, and practical courses in manual 
training, domestic science and art work are fur- 
nished pupils in the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. 

A very reliable index of the city’s growth 
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Main Street, Santa Ana, looking North from Third 


and importance are shown in its postal receipts, 
which amounted to $33,000 for the year just 
closed, as against $11,640 for the same period 
ten years ago, being an increase of over 275%. 
The city is provided with an efficient free delivery 
service, with seven city letter carriers, and seven 
rural routes are also in operation from its post- 
office. 
Santa 


Ana’s assessed valuation is consider- 
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ably over $6,000,000 on a 40% basis, which fur- 
nishes ample revenue for its requirements under 
a reasonable tax rate. The city has over ten 
miles of improved streets and one hundred miles 
of splendid cement sidewalks. Automobiles and 
bicycles are in use in remarkable numbers the 
year round, good roads being provided through- 
out the valley and to the mountain and coast 
resorts. 
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CAKTUONS OF SOME OF SANTA ANA’A LEADING BOOSTERS 
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HERE ARE NINE MORE MEMBERS OF “OUT WEST’S” SANTA ANA BOOSTERS 
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JUST A FEW LINES ON MORE LIVE ONES 
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A description of the city would not be com- 
plete without reference to its churches, which 
include all leading denominations and many 
notable structures. 

No tourist or homeseeker should fail to include 
Santa Ana in his itinerary of Southern Califor- 
nia, for here many opportunities and attractions 
are offered which are not to be found elsewhere 
on the%continent. Even a brief visit will amply 
repay the stranger to this section, and will 





speedily dispel any previously acquired impres- 
sion that stability in native resources is lacking 
in this locality, as is frequently suggested con- 
cerning other parts of Southern California. 
No where else can be presented so much evidence 
of absolute and unshakable resources, coupled 
with all the climatic and scenic conditions which 
have made this entire southland world-famous. 
Santa Ana and Orange County occupy a pecu- 
liar and exclusive field which can only be under- 
stood and appreciated by actual observation. 





Any further information concerning the city 
will be promptly furnished by the Santa Ana 
Chamber of Commerce. A letter or postal is 
all that is necessary to obtain it. 

















Mrs. Dr. A. M. Roberts, Director and Mana- 
ger of the College of Music of Santa Ana. The 
Fall and Winter Term begins September 24th. 
Teaching string, brass and r instruments, 
piano, voice, elocution, acting, and artistic 
whistling. All departments under noted in- 
structors. Practical experience assured on the 
well equipped stage of the Temple Theatre. 
































IN THE EDITOR'S DEN. 
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Caifornia is preeminently the out-of-door playground not only of the American 
people, but of the human race. Its climatic conditions are such that its residents 
and visitors may be out-of-doors practically all the time. Californians are just waking 
up to this supreme advantage, and are arranging for out-of-door festivals at every por- 
tion of the year, for the express purpose of calling attention to their own particular 
section. For instance, Pasadena has long had its:'Tournament of Roses on New 
Year’s Day; Fresno has its Raisin Festival; Santa Cruz, its Water Carnival; Saratoga, 
its Blossom Festival; Los Angeles, its Fiesta de Los Angeles; Santa Barbara, its Flower 
Carnival; Lodi, its Grape Festival; Hayward, its Cherry Carnival; Riverside, its 
Orange Day; San Diego, its Bay Festival; Stockton, its old California Day Festival, 
and now Escondido, in San Diego County, has entered the lists to stay with its Grape 
Day. 

The idea was suggested in 1908 and that year, September 9th, the first Grape Day 
was held. Special trains brought 1,000 people from San Diego, while people from all 
the country tributary to Escondido flocked to the city. The excursionists were 
given free transportation over the Valley, provided with free grapes, and were enter- 
tained in various ways. Every one left the city voicing praises of Escondido and its 
hospitable people. Publicity through newspapers, with generous references to the 
resources of the Valley which hundreds of dollars could not have bought, were secured 
free. Escondido added materially to its reputation as a host and unquestionably 
the entire Escondido country received substantial benefits. 

Grape day has since been held each year with increasing success. This year it 
falls on Monday, September 9, which is Admission Day, and the preparations are on 
a larger scale than ever. The Editor of Out West was courteously invited to deliver 
one of the addresses but prior engagements rendered his acceptance impossible. He 
hopes, however, to be invited again next year, for he knows by delightful experience 
that the grapes of Escondido Valley are not surpassed by any that grow in California 
or anywhere else in this country. May glorious success attend this and all the 
other of these out-of-door festivals of California. 

On Saturday morning, August 17th, as I stood looking out of the window of my 
office, I saw Clarence Darrow, the eminent Chicago criminal lawyer, and his wife, 
come out of the Los Angeles Hall of Records. It was the first time he had: passed 
through that doorway for months without feeling the restraining hand of the law upon 
his shoulder. For long and weary months he had been under accusation as guilty 
of a crime which, if proved against him, would have sent him to the penitentiary for 
a long term of years. I saw the straightening of the shoulders, the bright gleam of 
the eye, the joy of the face, the springiness of the step, that revealed the sense of relief 
which he felt. The smile of his wife was reflected onthe faces of the score or more 
people who greeted him almost immediately he stepped out of the doorway, and it 
was a long procession of congratulations, as he walked down the street, for nine-tenths 
of those who met him, men and women, stopped to shake hands, give a cheery word 
and express their satisfaction at his release. 

Personally I have never believed that Clarence Darrow is the kind of a man who 
could be guilty of the crime of bribery. I see a picture before me. It is of a young 
man of brilliant intellect who has already won a certain degree of fame among his 
fellow students. He possesses the keenest and brightest mind of them all. His 
ability in debate is unquestioned. His studiousness and his thoroughness are recog- 
nized by all. His honor and integrity are never questioned. He hasJjust been ad- 
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mitted to the bar. A case is brought to him. It is one in which eminent lawyers 
are engaged for a large corporation that is well known to “take care of’’—in a most 
satisfactory manner—those who protect its interests. He is asked to associate him- 
self with these distinguished and eminent members of the bar in the protection of 
the affairs of this corporation. He is anxious to rise in his profession. The love of 
his heart demands that he give to the maid of his choice as beautiful a home as she 
can desire. He wants to make money for her sake. He wants to advance in his 
profession to satisfy his own ambition. But he has a conscience. His conscience 
demands that he examine into this case of the corporation before he accepts. He 
asks for both the opportunity and the time. They are accorded to him. He delves 
into the case. He finds that the power of the corporation and the brilliant array of 
intellect of its lawyers are to be used against a poor unfortunate who feels that he has 
a just case. His conscience is aroused. His sympathy as a man is awakened. That 
night he cannot sleep. He walks the floor. The agony of a soul-decision is upon him. 
Dare he disobey the voice of his conscience? Is it possible for him to fight against 
such powers as these that have asked him to align himself with them and really 
succeed in life as he counts success? How shall he decide it? I do not know and I 
do not care to know whether he knelt and prayed for divine guidance to help him in 
his decision. I do know that he received divine guidance. For wherever a man ac- 
cepts the human, the humane, the just, the truthful, and the brotherly path of life 
though he may thereby accept poverty and the thwarting of his personal ambitions 
at the same time—instead of accepting the selfish, the unbrotherly path though it 
be combined with wealth and position, he is guided by the Divine. 

That was Clarence Darrow’s first decision, won in the Court of his own soul. 

He has been making decisions like that ever since, and in every case they have been 
in behalf of his down-trodden fellow-men. There are a hundred brilliant, brainy 
and competent lawyers willing and anxious to take the cases of the great corporations 
as against one man of equal intellect, competency and power who will undertake the 
cases of the poor, the illiterate and the down-trodden. 

Men of this latter class are not the bribe-givers. They are men of an entirely diff- 
erent stamp. For when a man’s soul has once fought a big fight between the Powers 
of Darxness and Light, as did Clarence Darrow, and won on the side of Light, as did 
Clarence Darrow, he is not apt in another fight deliberately to array himself on the 
side of the Powers of Darkness, no miatter what the case may be nor the temptation 
ambition presents. 





“Ninety-five millions of people, mostly fools,’’ was my remark, as I stood behind 
a Pacific Electric motorman the other day. I had left my seat and come forward to 
leave the car at the next corner, and just as I reached the open door the car began 
to describe the curve from one street into another when a motor car dashed up alongside 
and whisked immediately acrossthe track in frontof the rapidly traveling street-car. 
The street had just been watered and the rubber tires slipped upon the wet pavement 
and tracks so that the motor car was nearly overturned. Hence my comment. The 
conductor’s reply was, “‘Yes, the fool-killer will surely get him before long.”’ 

That leads to the following reflections: Why are we such fools as constantly to play 
with life and death? I do not believe in being afraid of death or afraid of anything. 
But when I see men and women tinkering with the eternal verities of life, the same 
feeling comes over me as that which led to my expression to the motorman. 

The young man who fosters the social cup habit; he who becomes a slave to the 
cigarette; she who sacrifices home, husband’s affection and children’s love for society’s 
acclaim; she who dissipates her energies of mind, body and soul to shine with the fast 
set; he who would rather be a good-fellow at the Club than be accused of being “‘too 
domestic;” he who values money more than honor; he who risks the “‘shady things”’ 
in order to win,—all these and scores of others belong to Carlyle’s category. It’s 
easy to be a fool, but it requires brains, watchfulness and character to put ourselves out- 
side of that numerous category. 


























Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 
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While there are a great number of novels flooding the country, many of which should never have 
seen the light, and while hundreds of others are written merely to while away a pleasant hour, it 
cannot be denied that one occasionally meets, (indeed, far oftener than the literary critic would 
have us believe ), a well written and artistic novel which has a distinct reason for its existence. De- 
cidedly of this latter class is Dorothy Canfield’s The Squirrel Cage. It deals with the love story of 
Lydia Emery, the youngest child and pet of a judge in Ohio. The early life of the judge and his 
wife was one of struggle to attain social position. Lydia was born after this position was attained 
and consequently she knew nothing of the struggle of the earlier years. Owing to her mother’s 
conception of life, she was brought up a frivolous and vain butterfly, receiving the ordinary useless 
education of a society belle. In spite of this, however, she doubtless inherited from her level-headed 
father, a strong power of reasoning which demanded to know the why of things. As soon as this 
inherited questioning spirit was once aroused, Lydia’s life became a persistent though somewhat 
pitiable and pathetic struggle against what Mrs. Canfield so effectively calls ‘“The Squirrel Cage.” 
For what is Life to the ordinary society man or woman but a strugge to get into a “squirrel cage” 
which requires all one’s time, energy, brain and life to keep whirling at “regulation” speed? When 
I started to read the book I began to mark those lines that I desired to quote. After reading, if 
I were to quote all the passages marked, I should require at least two numbers of this magazine 
for the purpose, hence my readers can understand the profound impression it made upon my mind. 
I believe that if every intelligent high school boy and girl or uinversity graduate, and especially those, 
who are seriously considering matrimony, could be interested enough to read this book with studious 
earefulness it would work a social revolution inside of a decade. For though there is little of direct 
preaching in it, the story is so graphically told and the characters are so vividly and artistically 
set before the sympathetic reader that he cannot fail to see how empty and absurd, how frivolous 
and unsatisfactory and how absolutely demoralizing and injurious is the life of the ordinary society 
man and woman. The Squirrel Cage. By Dorothy Canfield, 371 pages. $1.35 net. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. 


To those who are interested in a study of the United States Monetary System, a book of 400 pages 
by Alfred Owen Crozier, will prove of interest. It is a bold indictment of the money magnates 
of Wall Street and its charges claim to be enforced by letters written by United States Officials, 
Congressmen, Insurance Companies, bankers and others, the accuracy of which is guaranteed by 
an affidavit. 

The List of chapters is as follows:—Central Money Trust; The Aldrich Plan; Fooling the People; 
A Discovery; Inflation and Contraction; Frenzied Finance; Confession of Wall Street; Wall Street’s 
First and Second Plans; A Confidence Game; A Central Bank To Be Bought; Wall Street Stock 
Market; Panics Natural or Artificial?; Money Is The Power; The Slavery of Debt; History of Na- 
tional Banking System; Bank Graft and Crime; Crime of Conspiracy; Bank Credits vs. Government 
Currency; The Legal Tender “Joker; Reorganizing the Money Supply; U. 8. Monetary Council; 
The Octopus. 

U. S. Money vs. Corporation Currency, “Aldrich Plan,” 30 illustrations, by Alfred Owen Crozier, 
paper cover, 25 cents, The Magnet Company, Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


There has been much said and written about the immorality of the stage, and many individual 
eases have been held up as proof that the stage and morals do not go well together. But now comes 
an anonymous writer, who assures us of the truth of her statements, and who relates the bald and 
piteous experiences of her own life. She and her husband loved each other, but little by little the 
unwholesome atmosphere of the stage poisoned his mind, and he was led away. Incidentally the 
lives of others are presented and each and all come under the sinister influence to their moral detri- 
ment. The author says in her preface: “The popular contention that a good woman can and will 
be good under any and all circumstances is a fallacy. The influence of environment is incomputable. 
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I believe that my little friend Leila was fundamentally a good girl; in any other walk of life she 
would have remained a good girl. I believe that fundamentally my husband was a good man; in 
any other environment he would have been a good husband. The fantastic, unreal and over-stimu- 
lated atmosphere which the player breathes is not conducive to a sane and well-balanced life.” 

This is a book that stage-struck maidens who are ignorant of the fierce facts of life will do well 
to read and heed, before they plunge headlong into the vortex. We are all creatures, more or less, 
influenced by environment and there is none of us so morally strong that he needs not to pray, “Lead 
us not into temptation.” There will be evil enough come to all of us without our rushing to meet 
it, and if this story be in large part true, then it indeed behooves every good man and woman, who 
wishes to preserve his or her purity, to keep as far away as possible from an atmosphere which is 
so dangerous to those who breathe it. My Actor- Husband, 327 pages, $1.25 net, John Lane Co., 
New York. 


Perhaps as vivid and graphic a description of a College Baseball game as was ever penned is that 
given by Owen Johnson in his Stover at Yale. One thrills, holds his breath, feels like gasping, and 
again like shouting, just as the fans do on the bleachers, as he reads it. 

Yet the book as a whole is not a mere rollicking story of College life—though there is a great deal 
of that element in it, and it is thoroughly enjoyable—but it is a deep and searching criticism of 
certain phases of College life. It deals mainly with Sophomore societies and their influence upon 
the manhood, individuality and real development of those who are of them. Stover goes to Yale 
with the spontaneous whole-heartedness of a healthy youngster, full of high ambitions and fairly 
solid purposes. He finds himself met almost on the threshold with warnings to be cautious, to 
remember that the eyes of the upper classes are upon him, and that if he wishes to belong to the 
“set that counts,’’ he must make no false steps. 

Then comes the long struggle to please the men running the Societies, in order that when the 
choice for members is made, he may be one of the chosen. Naturally Stover wins, but he is fortunate 
enough to win, also, the friendship of men who have real knowledge of life. One of these is Regan, 
a big bluff, hearty Westerner whose clear vision penetrates to the heart of the snobbishness and 
false standards of the Societies, and who gruffly snubs the men belonging to them—though he is 
but a freshmen—and another is Swazey, a youngster who had earned his own living since he was 
twelve years of age, and who tells Stover his story, somewhat as follows: ‘Selling newspapers, drifting 
around, living on my wits. Only I had a pretty shrewd head on my shoulders, and wherever I went 
I saw what was going on and I salted it away. I made up my mind I wasn’t going to be a fool, 
but I was going to sit back, take every chance, and win out big. Lord of mercy, though, I’ve seen 
some queer corners—done some tough jobs! Up to about fifteen’ I didn’t amount to much. I was 
a drifter. I’ve worked my way from Portland, Oregon, to Portland, Maine, stealing rides and 
hoofing it with tramps. I’ve scrubbed out barrooms in Arizona and Oklahoma, and tended cattle 
in Kansas City. I sort of got a wandering fit, which is bad business. But each year I tucked away 
a little more of the long green than the year before, and got a little more of the juice of books. About 
four years ago, when I was seventeen—I’d saved up a few hundreds—lI said to myself: 

“« ‘Hold up, look here, if you’re ever going to do anything, its about time now to begin.’ So I 
planted my hoof out in Oklahoma City and I started in to be a useful citizen.” ” 


And he wound up his astonishing self-revelation by announcing to Stover that he had already 
got a business that was bringing in between four and five thousand a year, and that he was doing 
all this to marry the girl he loved. And then he almost took Stover’s breath away by telling him 
he was educating the girl at a Convent in Montreal, and that she was “the bravest little person 
I ever struck, and the squarest. She was waiting in a restaurant when I happened to drop in, stand- 
ing on her own feet, asking no favor.” _ 

The effect of this story on Stover was wonderful. It sent him to his own room and plunged him 
into a reverie which began to reawaken the imagination in him that the college grind had about 
killed. “Before him all at once had spread out the vision of the nation of the demo- 
eracy of lives of striving and of hope. He had listened as‘ child listens. He went out bewildered 
and humble. For the first time since he had come to Yale, he hai felt something real. , His mind 
and his imagination had been stirred, awakened, hungr rebellious.” 7. © 

“He could not get from his mind what Sw azey had told him. His imagination ssiadilliceah the 
story that had been given in such bare detail, thrilling at the struggle and the drama he perceived 
back of it. It was all undivined. When he had thought of his classmates, he had thought of them 
in a matter-of-fact way as lives paralleling his own.’ 

Swazey arouses him out of his hypnosis induced by his self-complacency that one of these wonder- 
ful societies had let its choice rest upon himself. ‘In one whole year wnat have I done? I haven't 
made one single friend, known what one real man was doing or thinking, done anything I wanted 
to do, talked out what I wanted to talk, read what I wanted to read, or had time to make the friends 
I wanted to make. I’ve been nothing but material—varsity material—society material; I’ve lost 
all the imagination I had, and know less than when I came; and I’m the popular man— ‘the big 
man’—in the class! Great! Is it my fault or the fault of things up here?’ 

“Where had it all gone—that fine zest for life, that eagerness to know other lives and other con- 
ditions, that readiness for whole-souled comradship with which he had come to Yale? Where was 
the pride he had felt in the democracy of the class, when he had swung amid the torches and the 
cheers past the magic battlements of the college, one in the class, with the feeling in the ranks of a 
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consecrated army gathered from the plains and the mountains, the cities and villages of the nation 
consecrated to one another, to four years of mutual understanding that would form an imperishable 
bond wherever on the face of the globe they should later scatter?” 

I sincerely wish that every father and mother who has been slaving and saving to send their son 
to college could read this book understandingly. It reveals more than any bare statement of facts 
could do the tyranny of system, the damnable destruction of imagination, of originality, of person- 
ality that these societies necessarily produce. Certain self-sufficient, self-seeking, brainy, cold- 
blooded sets get together and formulate their ideas as to what the varsity ideal should be, and they 
organize themselves into limited societies, the succeeding members of which they alone choose. 
Naturally they choose only those who willingly subject thwmselves to standards already fixed. 
And the result, Stover tells himself when he gets fairly down to business is that the university is 
nothing more nor less than a business system for achieving a required result—success. 

But read the book yourself. It is well worth while. There is a well-told love story running through 
it and the whole tone of the book is uplifting and stimulating. Stover at Yale, by Owen Johnson, 
with eight illustrations by F. R. Gruger, 386 pages, $1.35 net, Frederick A. Stokes C ompany, New 


York. 


Once in a while some striking event narrated in a newspaper, the sight and hearing of some drama, 
or the reading of a book, will suddenly reveal to us the depths of perfidy, vileness and crime to which 
man will descend for the sake of riches. This is the i impression I have have received profoundly 
from my perusal of The Flower of the North, a romance of the shores of Hudson’s Bay. It is the stor 
of a young man’s honest and ambitious attempt to make wealth by building up new sources of food- 
supply for the great cities of the East. He unites forces with a well known financier with whose 
society-daughter he had had an experience. Going into the northern wilds personally to super- 
intend operations, he later discovers that in his absence his financial partner has made this legitimate 
enterprise a means for swindling people out of many hundreds of thousands of dollars by the methods 
generally followed by stock gamblers. While he is struggling with this fierce problem, his manhood 
revolting at the temptation to yield to the older man’s financial wiles, another and more sinister and 
dangerous situation arises. He discovers that some subtle and hostile force is at work in the new land 
subverting his influence with his own men and turning the whole country into hostility against him. 
He clearly sees that some monster hand is directing a conspiracy to bring about his ruin. The fore- 
stalling of this conspiracy affords the dramatic elements of the book—of which there are plenty. 
Two beautiful maidens, a devoted half-breed, a unique old French Seigneur, and other striking 
characters are introduced, together with a few strong passages that reveal vividly the fierce fight for 
supremacy that the years have seen in the faraway north. Flower of the North. By James Oliver 
Curwood, illustrated, 308 pages. $1.30 net. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Everything that Gilbert K. Chesterton writes is bound to be interesting. Sometimes it is funny, 
generally cynical or sarcastic, always brilliant, and occasionally pore! philosophical. This 


latter characterization is the one I should give to the latest book of his that has come to my desk. 
Yet I believe many men, reading it casually, would wonder what the author was aiming at, and de- 
liberately denounce the book as the work of a lunatic. And then G. K. would stand back and laugh, 
for I am sure that is just what he anticipated when he wrote it. 

The fact: is the book is a keen satire upon modern life and its civilization, or modern civilization 
and its life—whichever way you choose to put it. G. K. evidently believes that all men and women 
of this age are more or less hypnotized from their birth on to believe a lot of the most senseless and 
crazy ideas. For instance—that the legal system of our country secures for us justice; that newspapers 
are run for the public good; that fashions in clothes are changed for the benefit of anybody on earth 
save the makers of clothes and cloth goods; that patriotism consists of clap-trap hurras for the flag 
and declaration of belief in certain buncombe expressions; that our “educational sy stem’ ’is “as near 
perfect as it can be’’; that money-getting is a laudable effort for a man; that “success” and “getting 
on in the world” are mainly determined by a man’s bank account; that our present economic system 
is fair to the under-dog; that Socialists are dangerous to the commonwealth because they advocate 
radical changes in the social system; that doctors know what they are talking about and administer 
“specifies” for every disease under the sun; that ‘the only good Indian is a dead Indian;’” that the 
best way to secure peace is to build more battle-ships; that the whisky business is conducted for the 
good of the people, and a thousand and one other idiocies and lunacies. 

So he goes to work and writes the story of a real man, whom he calls Manalive. This man seeks to free 
himself from all these hypnotisms and really wake up and live. The result is he is arrested as a 
lunatic and a large part of the book consists of the efforts of these hypnotized wise-acres trying to 
prove that this happy, merry, really alive man is insane. Ye masters, it is a merry book, if ye have 
sense and wit enough to read it aright and profit by it. Long life to the Innocent Smith who had 
sense enough, daring enough, wit enough to cut loose, to be really alive, to run away every now and 
then with his own wife to renew the delights of his honeymoon and to climb the trees and frolic as 
a James Whitcomb Riley youngster in order to renew his youth. Here is one of the “pearls’’ of the 
book. I hope I cast it before the proper persons. ‘Only saints and sages ought to be robbed. They 
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may be stripped and pillaged; but not the poor little wordly people of the things that are their 
poor little pride.” 

Manalive, by Gilbert K. Chesterton, 311 pages, one illustration, $1.30 net, postage 12 cents, John 
Lane Co., New York. 


Is there sex in mind? If so, some woman are born men—in mind. How else can you account for 
a woman’s writing a rattling good story of war, and carousing, and fighting, and marches, and seiges, 
and a host of men’s subjects of that nature. Beulah Marie Dix must be a regular swash-buckler 
(in mind, d’ye mind) for she sends us a romance of Cromwell’s time, in which the hero is an under- 
sized German duellist, who coolly pinks his man and rams his sword through the heart in the most 
blood-thirsty manner. Then he falls in love with a romantic heroine who starts out by hating him, 
and she braves the dishonor of her name by protecting and hiding him in her bedroom when his life 
is in danger. (And by the way, let me here interject an idea of my own. What a reflection it is 
upon our faith and trust in one another’s honor and purity that it is taken for granted, is sufficient 
— facie evidence that, given the opportunity, every man and woman will commit adultery. This 
act, in itself, is a sadder commentary upon the decadence of our morals than the existence of all the 
assignation houses and refuges for fallen women in existence. ) 

Cromwell is brought into the story, and a couple of false hearted traitors to King Charles, and there 
is plenty of action and fight. Of course the hero and heroine finally come together and are duly 
married and they “lived tolerably happy ever after.’ It is an interesting and superior book of its 
class. The Fighting Blade, by Beulah Marie Dix, with frontispiece by George Varian, 328 pages, 
$1.30 net, Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


Special localities produce special types, and certainly the type described in Scuffles is distinctively 
Southern. For while scufflers are found the world over such a scuffler as this book describes could 
have been reared only in the country of family pride and chivalry. “But,” you ask, “What is a 
scuffler?” “A scuffler is one who struggles to keep that station in life in which God has placed her 

. . a Scuffler is absolutely feminine.” 

Scuffles is the story of a Southern widow left with four small children, much pride of family, little 
money and great love in her heart for her tiny brood. She leaves her home and strikes out in life 
by taking a boarding house. One knows the struggles she must pass through, but her bravery and 
cheerfulness, her heroism and tenderness are told with the power of genius touched by love. The 
Scuffler tells of one family that came to board with her: “I was informed by mamma and grandmamma 
Green that they desired board for themselves, William and the baby. ‘Baby’ took only milk which 
they would supply. The size of ‘baby’ surprised me; she seemed, to my understanding, far beyond 
the ‘milky way.’ 

“Tn a few days grandmamma sweetly asked that ‘baby’ might come in the dining-room for milk. 
It would be so much better for me, because then neither she nor ‘Daughter’ would have to watch 
‘baby’, and the servants would not be kept waiting. I consented unwisely. At first ‘baby’ gulped 
her milk and a bit of cold bread—pinched from mamma’s and grandmamma’s loaf; gradually tid- 
bits passed from grandmamma’s and mamma’s plates into ‘baby’s’ willing lips. These tid-bits were 
good to the taste, and ‘baby’ strengthened by them, grew irrepressible. She went from chair to 
chair and stood expectant. Each boarder made a choice contribution to ‘baby’s’ silent but compell- 
ing importunity.” 

The love story of the growing daughter and the mother’s heart revelations are exquisitely told, and the 
book is one that once picked up will not be put down until it is read through. I predict a greater 
popularity for it than Mrs. Wiggs. Scuffles, by Sally Nelson Robins, 207 pages, $1.00 net. The 
Alice Harriman Co., New York. 


Few of those who read in the newspapers stirring accounts of exciting events occurring in far 
away portions of the globe have any idea of the expensé, trouble, and risk often incurred to obtain 
the news. One of the special writers of the Chicago News tells in The Cable Game, a fascinating 
story of a few of his experiences just after the Japanese-Russian war. “It is for no material gain 
which he labors, but the pure love of the work itself. There are dozens of such men who suffer untold 
hardships and face any risk simply to get their stories out. They care little whether their names are 
signed or not, and their one aim is that their paper shall be the first to have the news, and that their 
version of it may have the front page wherever newspapers are published. It may be the depths of 
winter, and miles away from a cable office, but he will gladly ride hours in a driving snowstorm, even 
if it takes his last breath, to get his story on the wire. Perhaps it is summer in the tropics, but he 
faces the heat as readily as the cold of winter. Hunger and hardships of all kinds are a part of the 
day’s work to him if he can but land that priceless ‘story,’ which is the only object of his life from day 
to day. Few people who read the daily papers dream of the suffering and heartburn that ‘special 
cables’ have cost some man in some far corner of the globe. The story which they read compla- 
cently at their breakfast-table has often all but cost the sender his life in getting it to the telegraph, 
but the correspondent does it and counts the cost as nothing if he gets his ‘beat.’ From the world 
he looks for recognition, and if his chief at home is satisfied, the cable-man rejoices and his heart is 
> maul The Cable Game, by Stanley Washburn, 220 pages, $1.30 net, with illustrations, Sherman, 

rench & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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If any one should guess that Jack London is losing his virility and power as a short story writer 
because of the immense number he has written, his last book would clearly indicate that “he has 
another guess coming,” for in his Son of the Sun he shows that his hand had lost none of its cunning. 
Indeed his wonderful powers of perception, absorption and imagination were never exemplified m 
a more remarkable manner than in his South Sea Stories. He visited this region in the Snark for 
but a short time—a few months—and the result is seen so far already in several volumes, all full of 
the tang of the South Seas, or as London puts it—‘‘The smell of the reef; the infinite exquisiteness 
of the shoals of living coral in the mirror-surfaced lagoons; the crashing sunrises of raw colors spread 
with lawless cunning; the palm-tufted islets set in turquoise deeps; the tonic wine of the trade-winds; 
the heave and send of the orderly, crested seas, the moving deck beneath his feet, the straining canvas 
overhead; the flower garlanded, golden-glowing men and maids of Polynesia, half-children and half- 
gods; and even the howling savages of Melanesia, head-hunters and man-eaters, half-devil and all 
beast.” 

The titles of his stories are as felicitous as the stories are graphic and powerful. Here is his description 
of the Son of the Suu: “Unlike other white men in the tropics, he was there because he liked it. His pro- 
tective skin pigmentation was excellent. He had been born to the sun. One he was in ten thousand 
in the matter of sun-resistance. The invisible and high-velocity light waves failed to bore into him. Other 
white men were pervious. The sun drove through their skins, ripping and smashing tissues and nerves 
till they became sick in mind and body, tossed most of the Decalogue overboard, descended to beast- 
liness, drank themselves into quick graves, or survived so savagely that war vessels were some- 
times sent to curb their license. 

“But David Grief was a true son of the sun, and he flourished in all its ways. He merely became 
browner with the passing of the years, though in the brown was the hint of golden tint that glows in 
the skin of the Polynesian.” 

One enters an entirely new atmosphere as he reads these stories for if London got nothing more 
from his Snark trip he certainly brought back to the Occident the most vivid coneeptions of the South 
Seas that have ever been written,—not even excepting those masters of English prose, Charles War- 
ren Stoddard and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

In one of the chapters of the book there is a quaint and grim humor that now and again London 
indulges in. He tells the story of a drunken Irishman who became the prime Minister of one of the 
Solomon Islands in which he keeps the king drunk in order that he himself might 
exploit all the trading vessels that called. I can imagine London’s chuckle at the grim irony of this 
story as a reflection upon our own protection system and the way the many are made to contribute 
“legally and officially” for the benefit of the few. But I had better not touch on this theme as it is 
not the purpose of this review to discant on London’s sociological theories. 

The book grips one with its strong movement from beginning to end. All the stories are not 
descriptions of life fit to be read in a young ladies’ boarding school nor would the men he depicts 
serve as models for preachers, teachers or bank clerks, but all the same they are intensely alive and 
show that humanity under any guise can be made interesting when described by a master hand. 
A Son of the Sun. By Jack London. Illustrated. 333 pages. $1.20 net. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. 


If you enjoy intricate plot, strange intrigue, startling incident, and unusual characters, such as 
a murder or two, a stolen daughter, a wild-eyed and fiercely-denunciatory anarchist, a pretty woman 
with a cheese-mongering husband, a foreign potentate with no moral standards save his own, a fine 
and manly young fellow with whom the stolen daughter was in love and fiercely jealous of the pretty 
wife, you will like to read The Lighted Way by E. Phillips Oppenheim. Mr. Oppenheim certainly 
has a wonderful brain for the creation of strange plots, and a certain hand for the swift drawing 
of vivid, realistic characters to carry them out. His scenes shift rapidly and there is no lack of 
stirring incident of most unusual happenings. Hence those who wish to read for excitement, or to 
pass away a weary hour in self-forgetfulness will do well to read this latest product of his pen. The 
Lighted Way by E. Phillips Oppenheim, illustrated, 355 pages, $1.30 net, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Why Worry? What an effective title for a book! And the book itself is as effective as its title. 
Its author is a skilled physician who has had much practice in dealing with “worriers’’—the fretful, 
petulant, hypocondriacs, neurasthenics and those who, generally, “are never happy unless they are 
miserable.” What a wretched, pitiable congregation it is. The Lord save us from worry. The 
doctor tells us how we may do it, with greater or lesser success, by ourselves. His suggestions are 
practical and full of common sense, and his experience has proven that they work. Every over-an- 
xious person in the country should be given a copy of this book, for it is a healthful, safe, and sound 

uide. Why Worry? By George L. Walton, M. D., 275 pages, $1.00 net. Published by J. B. 
ippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Crazy, fantastic, satiric, fluent and altogether impossible is Max Beerbohm’s Zuleika Dobson. 
Undoubtedly the redoubtable Max had some purpose in writing it, but it takes a different kind of 
brain from mine to grasp that purpose. Strange, too, for an Englishman generally can see a fellow- 
Englishman’s joke. Zuleika is an awfully pretty girl who makes her way through the world as a 
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conjurer—a performer of very poor thaumaturgic tricks on the vaudeville stage. Her venerated 
grandfather is a warden—think of it, ye gods,—of Judas College, Oxford, and troubles begin when 
he invites her to come to visit him. She does so and falls in love with a Duke who is a student at 
the old college, but ceases to love him as soon as she finds that he grovels at her feet the same as 
every other one of her commonplace lovers have done, instead of ruling her with a masterful hand. 
Most of the “undergrads” of the city also fall in love with her, and the foolish denoument of the book 
comes when the Duke and all these other fools drown themselves either because they really love her, 
or really don’t. If you wish a literary puzzle, that in spite of its exasperating nonsense is cleverly 
written and interesting buy a copy of Zuleika Dobson, by Max Beerbohm, 358 pages, $1.30 net 
John Lane Company, New York. 


There are few names in California, more honored than that of John C. Frémont, the pathfinder 
and of Jessie Benton Frémont, his devoted wife. The early history of the state is inseparably con- 

nected with both these names, hence it was appropriate that when Genl. Frémont died, his brilliant 
and devoted wife should be provided a home by friends in Los Angeles, who wished her to spend the 
remainder of her days in its lovely precincts. Their daughter, Elizabeth Benton Fremont, still 
resides in the Frémont home, and she has just given to the world, through the pen of I. T. Martin 
her Recollections. The story is simple rod interesting, though it is much to be desired that Miss 
Fremont could have been prevailed upon to write out in full the story of her life. Before she had 
reached the age of nine she had been brought twice to California, by the Isthmus of Panama (Darien 
it was then called ), and had made the voyage to England. The following chapters suggest the scope 
of the book: The March of Progress; Across the Isthmus of Panama in 49; Early Days in California; 
Memories of the Court of Victoria; Paris Scenes; The Winter of ’53 and ’54; The Campaign of ’56; 
Bear Valley; Yosemite and Mount Bullion; Black Point and War Days; From Yuma to Prescott in 
Army Ambulances; Three Years in Prescott; The Year at Tuscon; Finis. There are eight illustra- 
tions and the book is useful to fill in details of certain phases of early California life. Recollections 
of a Benton Frémont, compiled by I. T. Martin, 184 pages, $1.25 net, Frederick H. Hitchcock, 
New York. 


Clever in plot, charmingly written, interesting throughout is a little book just received. It is 
entitled His Uncle’s Wife. A young scrapegrace dashes off to England leaving in his uncle’s house 
a strange woman whom he had run over with his automobile. The shock had rendered the woman 
oblivious to her past, and the young rascal, to make his own escape easy, had led her to believe that 
she was his aunt—his uncle’s wife. Imagine the uncle’s feelings when he arrived in New York from 
a trip to find himself thus saddled with a wife and a problem at the same time. With exquisite deli- 
cacy he threads the maze that opens before him, but, need it be said, he falls in love ere long with 
the sweet being who regards him as her husband and ‘naturally offers him the caresses and affection 
which are his due. It is a ticklish situation, but the firm hand of Ruth Newberger (the author— 
who is she, by the way? ) handles it satisfactorily. The lawyer friend of the uncle helps to solve the 
problem, but it is not until the uncle of the uncle arrives from Europe that the situation begins to 
clear. Yet not too clear. For by this time both man and woman are dead in love with each other, 
and the fact has become patent to each, and Dr. Leighton, (the uncle, ) comes to the conclusion 
that he has fallen in love with, and declared his love for, his uncle’s wife. Fey suddenly, he wakes 
up to find out his mistake, but how I shall leave my reader to find out. Get the book and read it. 
You'll find it ingenious and amusing. His Uncle’s Wife, by Ruth Newberger, 175 pages, $1.00 
net, The Alice Harriman Co., New York. 
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California 
By Theodore C. Williams 


Hidden from the elder peoples, guarded by the Vesper star, 
Lay the Golden Land, untravelled as the dreams of prophets are. 


Ages old, the redwood towered to the vast, ex pec tant sky; 
In the glens the naked huntsmen syllabled their savage cry, 


Morning throned herself on mountains, evening touched the sapphire sea; 
But between them lay the glory only of futurity. 


O’er the mountains of the morning, down through many an eastward glade, 
Came at last the crowning wonder, for which all the rest were made. 


Came ihe masters of the planet, th’ imperial heirs of time, 
Girded for supreme dominion, like the Titans of the prime. 


Then the Golden Land awakened from her immemorial dream, 
Gave the treasures of ber caverns to the lords of steel and steam. 


All ber gates were opened; fiercely all her barriers trampling down, 
Burst new races, eastward, westward; delved in mine and ranch and town. 





Crimes were done; the lavish beauty of the Virgin of the West 
Drove men mad; ber rival lovers slew each other on ber breast. 


Slowly, slowly o’er the tumult bloomed the olive-leaf of peace; 
Slowly yet may Golden Justice rule the Golden Land’s increase. 


None the less (our hearts believe it) did the jealous aeons spare, 
Even for us, th’ Hesperian riches, knowing well the rightful heir. 


Not to Pharaob’s slaves given, not to Caeser’s crimsoned sword, 
Not to pope, or silken prelate claiming tribute for the Lord. 


Freemen won, and ‘freemen hold it; freer yet their sons must be, 
All God’s golden gift of sunlight mellowing fruit for liberty. 


Here are treasures such as tyrants loved to filch from starving land, 
Here are roses, feasts, and fragrance, such as Roman strength unmanned. 


Therefore did God hide this garden, therefore did our sires endure 
Wars and winters in the Northland, breeding races stark and pure. 


God too long had grown the laurel for the carnal brows of pride; 
Oft, too oft, did golden glory but the conqueror’s madness hide. 


Bloom, unfading groves! Ye mountains, yield the glittering gifts ye bold! 
O Mankind, achieve the human in the land of wine and gold. 
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